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INTRODUCTION 


United States of America have faced serious 

testings during the last thirty years. These 
testings continue. Sweeping changes have taken place 
and caused innumerable problems. There have been 
necessary social, educational, and economic adjust- 
ments in rural society and the Church has been forced 
to reéxamine its own resources and justification for 
existence. 

When the twentieth century introduced new ma- 
chinery, scientific farming, and codperative marketing, 
in addition to improved highways, speedy transporta- 
tion and liberal educational opportunities, most of our 
rural people found it expedient to accept these changes 
and to adjust their lives accordingly. 

The Church, however, faced a more serious dilemma. 
In some cases it opposed progress. In others, it viewed 
the new day with alarm and hesitancy. Often it sought 
to stem the tide of progress and reverted to reaction- 
ary methods designed to frustrate onrushing currents. 
All this proved futile. The new day has arrived and, 
whether we like it or not, approve of it or not, it is 
here with all its urgent appeals, calls, and perplexities. 

It is not an easy matter to diagnose causes or to 
trace the changes which have come about. Neverthe- 
less, this has been attempted. Accordingly, chapter 
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one is devoted to a consideration of the changes which 
have swept into rural life since 1900. The second 
chapter deals with the implications inherent in the new 
day and the challenge it presents to the country 
church. | 

One of the most serious problems before us is the 
matter of program building. What should enter the 
program of the country church? It is clear, of course, 
that a preaching ministry alone will not suffice. It is 
also evident that no two local fields can be approached 
by identical methods. Each has its peculiarities and 
individual aspects. Nevertheless, the third chapter 
considers program suggestions which seem to us funda- 
mental and applicable in any field to a greater or less 
degree. This chapter is the heart of the book. It is 
gathered from extensive studies, field contacts, actual 
experiences in the pastorate, and an acquaintance with 
rural problems in general. 

The last and fourth chapter is an attempt to give 
concrete illustrations of recent progress in town and 
country areas. Successful plans of organization, the 
Larger Parish Plan, and similar projects are consid- 
ered. It is a hopeful message and was written to en- 
able rural workers everywhere to see the signs of 
progress visible to one whose privilege it is to have a 
more extensive contact with churches the nation over. 

One impression, we hope, will remain with the 
reader. It is the immensity and complexity of the task 
before us. There is an unmistakable call for better 
leadership. Our hope centers there. And the day is 
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not far distant when town and country churches 
everywhere will insist, as many do now, that their min- 
isterial leaders be at least equal to the best in a city 
charge. The days of indifferent preaching and slovenly 
preparation of the program are about to pass. In- 
telligence and consecration must march hand in hand 
to face the new day. There never was such a call as 
now, nor so many opportunities. But we cannot answer 
this call with inferior leaders or a once-a-week preach- 
ing program. 

The country church must become a crusader. Rural 
life has much to give. From our communities and 
churches will continue to flow a ceaseless stream to 
urban centers. That this stream may be coloured by 
religious ideals and convictions of the highest type is 
our prayer. We may rightly glory in our task. It is 
big enough to challenge the best and eliminate the 
weak. Our faith in the country church is clearly in- 
dicated in the following pages, and it is with a hope and 
eagerness to be constructive and helpful that we send 
them forth. 

E. E. S. 
New York, N. Y. 
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I 
THE NEW DAY HAS ARRIVED 


EPEATEDLY we are reminded by various 
speakers that we are living in a changing 


world, totally different from anything that has 
preceded it. Dr. C. Wallace Petty, in addressing the 
Home Missions Congress,’ declared, however, that we 
are no longer in a transition period. The new day is 
here. It has arrived. 

To appreciate the enormous changes which have 
come upon rural life during the past generation, it is 
necessary to review somewhat fully changes in trans- 
portation and communication, the educational trend 
among rural people, to consider the revolutionary 
changes in farm machinery, to review recent migra- 
tions and to note the rapid progress of codperative 
enterprises. 

These items have a profound bearing upon rural life 
and are intimately related to the problems of the 
country church. People who travel in high speed 
motor cars on improved highways, whose children are 
in institutions of higher learning, or who themselves 
are graduates of high school and college, who live in 
urbanized rural homes, whose farm tools are the best 
that mechanical science can produce, who read, travel 
and are in constant contact with the affairs of the 


1 Washington, D. C., December, 1930. 
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world, who have learned to buy, produce, and to sell 
cooperatively, certainly must have a vision, mental at- 
titude, and social capacity vastly different from the 
people once imprisoned upon our farms by road con- 
ditions, wearisome distances and ceaseless labour. 

At any rate a review of these changes will help us to 
rightly estimate the modern mood and, in part, to 
answer the question: Why a rural church problem at 
all? 


1. COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORTATION. 


It seems almost superfluous to remind ourselves of 
achievements in this field. Nevertheless, it has 
mattered beyond estimate for our rural people to be- 
come the possessors of telephones, radios, mail deliv- 
eries, daily papers, improved highways, automobiles 
and other means of intercommunication and transpor- 
tation. 

Mr. Eastman, editor of The American Agriculturist,’ 
tells us that when, as a boy, he lived upon a farm in 
the state of New York, the world beyond certain hills 
and woodlands was a total mystery to him. He de- 
scribes people who, for months at a time, during winter 
seasons, had no contact with neighbours or relatives 
because of impassable roads and impossible travel. 
One of the most dreadful bogies about farm life prior 
to the new era was isolation and loneliness. No one 
will ever know the price that human hearts paid for 


2 These Changing Times by E. R. Eastman, The Macmillan Co., 
1927,.p. 7 ff. 
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their daring adventuresomeness in terms of aching 
loneliness and hunger for companionship. Children 
and youth spent decades within limited spaces, often 
denied the freedom of fellowship and play so common 
to our day. Undoubtedly mothers and fathers longed 
with imperishable yearnings for their nearest of kin 
and friends without being able to satisfy their inner 
wants. 

Most of this has disappeared. To be sure, some iso- 
lation remains, especially in the vast and spacious 
plains of the far West where, as yet, cities are few, 
neighbours are scattered, and even telephones are 
miles and miles away. And there are also loneliness 
and lack of fellowship in areas comparatively thickly 
populated. The North Dakota Agricultural College 
made a study of the reasons why some farm people 
leave their holdings and others remain.* The signif- 
icant fact of these studies is that people who remained 
on the farm reported that their chief reason for choos- 
ing to live in a certain community was the genial and 
happy social fellowship that prevailed, while those who 
abandoned their farms claimed that they could not 
endure the isolation and lack of pleasant friendship. 

Whatever may be true in isolated cases or sections, 
however, no one disputes the fact that modern condi- 
tions are totally different. ‘The modern operator de- 
mands more of life, and quickly surrenders when he 
fails to find it, and moves on to more favourable com- 


3 Bulletins Nos. 214 and 221, issued by the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, 1928. 
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munities. Generally speaking, the country has under- 
gone revolutionary changes. 

Thus the state of Iowa is reported to have tele- 
phones in eighty-six per cent. of its farm homes.* This 
is the highest average in any state. But it is by no 
means wholly different from others. All through 
Minnesota, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kansas, 
all the Eastern and far Western states, telephones are 
as numerous as well-cared-for farmhouses. Their 
number is legion. Prior to 1900, few country homes 
were provided with them. In 1920, over 3,100,000 
rural telephones were in operation. The average for 
the entire country is thirty-eight per cent. in all rural 
homes. We moderns cannot fully appreciate the value 
and meaning of this convenience to country people. 
It means that you are a neighbour to scores of families 
ordinarily unheard from for weeks at a time. News 
can be gathered without much energy or time, espe- 
cially over the “ party ” lines. Farm folk find pleasure 
and enjoyment in telephone conversations. Distant 
physicians and nurses can be summoned in emergen- 
cies. Fear due to isolation has been dissipated. Even 
when roads are impassable, the telephone with its slen- 
der arm and faint voice brings assurance and comfort. 

The radio has immeasurably enriched country life. 
It is creating a new culture, taste, and understanding. 
Formerly the rural home had little or no direct con- 


4 Subsequent figures are taken from C. C. Taylor’s Rural Sociology, 
Harper & Brothers, 1926, and Eastman’s These Changing Times, The 
Macmillan Co., 1927. 
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tacts with the far-away markets and population cen- 
ters. Now programs, consisting of concerts, religious 
services, addresses on every conceivable subject, mar- 
ket and weather reports, news items, sport events, 
speeches by eminent politicians and statesmen, are all 
available to the rural family. Just what this means 
to country life, no one has as yet attempted to evalu- 
ate. But it surely signifies broader horizons, interests, 
and appreciations. 

A survey by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in 1924 showed an increase of a quarter mil- 
lion radio sets within a single year in rural homes. 
In Illinois, seventy-four counties reported over 21,000 
sets in operation. Unquestionably more recent surveys 
would only add to this total. The author has visited 
hundreds of rural homes situated in widely scattered 
areas. Nearly every one was provided with a radio set. 
In 1929, when engaged in surveying a mid-western 
state, he spent an afternoon and evening in a country 
home far, far removed from the noise and hustle of any 
large city—and yet—the radio brought us direct and 
immediate entertainment and news from distant city 
stations. We need only to remember that in the thir- 
teen million rural homes are many people who could 
not possibly have any direct communication with the 
nation at large, the sick and the aged, the isolated and 
the lonely, were it not for the ministry of the radio. 
It is noteworthy also that several mid-western broad- 
casting stations provide programs designed especially 
for rural people. 
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And what shall we say concerning the influence of 
the daily mail? Here, as a matter of fact, is one of 
the most revolutionizing agencies in the country. We 
cannot overestimate its import. Prior to 1896, not 
a farmer in the land received daily mail. That year a 
few trial Rural Free Delivery routes were established 
in West Virginia. From this modest experiment, in the 
face of considerable opposition by legislators, have 
arisen over 45,000 mail routes, distributing mail to 
29,000,000 rural people, over a daily travel mileage in 
excess of 1,000,000 miles. Illinois and Ohio have no 
less than 5,000 Rural Free Delivery routes covering a 
total of 130,000 miles. 

Consider the implications of this stupendous, $100,- 
000,000 a year, delivery program by an army of intel- 
ligent, faithful mail carriers. The mail man is more 
than a representative of Uncle Sam. He is the banker 
and buyer for a million families who cannot go to the 
post-office or the department store. He is the trusted 
middle man in thousands of transactions—all without 
cost to the people. He brings a daily and fresh con- 
tact with the outside world. He links the families on a 
given route into a chain of fellowship. He is reliable, 
friendly, and accommodating, and performs thousands 
of favours which are never recorded in official reports. 

Rural people are liberal readers. They consume with 
equal omnivorousness catalogues and periodicals, news 
items, and farm bulletins. High grade farm journals 
no longer tolerate trick and fake advertisements. 
According to Mr. Eastman, most of them guarantee 
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their dependability. Over forty-two per cent. of all 
farm homes read these journals. C.C. Taylor gives il- 
luminating charts concerning rural literature. In Ne- 
braska, one hundred per cent. of the homes receive a 
daily paper. In central Missouri, only sixteen families 
out of two hundred thirty-nine had no library, while 
one hundred fifty had twenty-five or more books on 
hand. Dean Taylor concludes, after exhaustive 
studies: 


1. “ That daily, weekly and farm papers are 
becoming almost universal in farm homes; 

2. “That practically every farm has some sort 
of a library; | 

3. “That owners almost universally have better 
reading equipment than tenants and tenants 
better than croppers and hired men; 

4. “That the number of books, papers, and 
magazines in the homes are in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of education the farmers 
and farmers’ wives have; 

5. “ That farm people use books readily if given 
an opportunity; 

6. ‘That their choice of reading matter is per- 
fectly healthy and normal in every way.” ° 


In recent years Rural Libraries have come into 
being. In several states this means a “ library on 
wheels ” distributing at regular intervals the choicest 

5 Rural Socraleey, C. C. Taylor, Harper & Brothers, 1926, p. 256 ff. 

8 Ibid., p. 274. 
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reading matter among country people. Dean Taylor 
quotes Vogt as reporting that “. . . nearly 100,000 
volumes per year are circulated from the Brumbark 
Library, Van Wert Co., Ohio.” * Again he states that 
“The North Carolina Library Commission circulated 
11,047 books, and the card showed 2,000,000 books 
loaned in 96 counties in 1921. The number had 
increased 181 per cent. in two years.” *® Similar facts 
could readily be multiplied. Of course this represents 
the “ brighter side,’ so to speak. Many rural com- 
munities the country over lack library facilities. Thus 
only 794 counties out of 2,964 have such accommoda- 
tions. On the other hand, Iowa has a special library 
of 50,000 volumes, freely used, for rural people, while 
Ohio has thirty-three libraries in places under 2,500 in 
population, and the state maintains a “ travelling li- 
brary ” ministering to open country places.’ 

Newspapers are giving more and more consideration 
to the farm. Many of them carry a page devoted to 
rural matters. Several New York city papers have a 
rural circulation of over 50,000 per issue. Out of the 
thirty-seven farm journals in the United States, the 
majority have a circulation of over 100,000. In addi- 
tion to all this, the Department of Agriculture dis- 
tributes thousands of bulletins annually. One year 
(1919) no less than thirteen million bulletins were dis- 
posed of. Agricultural Colleges are continuously 

7 Rural Sociology, C. C. Taylor, Harper & Brothers, 1926, p. 275. 

8 Ibid., p. 275. 


9 Cf. Elements of Rural Sociology by Sims, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1928, p. 284 ff. for additional data. 
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printing helpful suggestions on every conceivable farm 
problem. Religious, temperance, and welfare organi- 
zations, of countless varieties, appeal through the mail 
to rural people. Obviously the daily mail has been and 
remains a tremendous factor in stimulating thinking, 
creating changes, and encouraging the betterment of 
the farm population. 

One of the most amazing experiences to the city 
dweller is to find the quiet village or rural town sud- 
denly transformed into a beehive of buzzing activity 
on Saturday. The visitor will see hundreds of cars 
parked around the square or on Main Street where, on 
other evenings, not five automobiles are in sight. Here 
is a milling, mixing, business-doing multitude, come out 
of nowhere to meet neighbours, walk up and down the 
street, buy provisions, and to listen to the community 
band. It is a happy, jolly, liberal crowd. 

Such sights are commonplace now but less than 
twenty years ago practically unknown. The automo- 
bile and the improved highways have made this pos- 
sible. The writer recalls with vividness one particular 
experience in a mid-western town. Week-days, scarcely 
a soul was in sight on Main Street. Merchants were 
idle or busy preparing for Saturday—and then Satur- 
day came. You never saw such a transformation! We 
counted 437 automobiles within half a mile of the 
center in a village of less than eight hundred souls! 
The band was playing, friends were shaking hands, 
shouting “hello’s”’ across the ways, loading bundles 
and bags into mud-stained autos. There was a remark- 
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ably happy fellowship. Sun-tanned faces and rugged 
farm people everywhere. The two soda fountains were 
doing a land-office business. Stores were crowded, 
sidewalks jammed and, as we walked up and down the 
single block business center, we met the same groups 
and happy faces again and again. The automobile and 
the highway! What pent-up emotions and _heart- 
hungers thus found expression! It was easy to see 
that this was a real event in the lives of all, young and 
adults. And what a blessing it is to these hard work- 
ing farm families, their children, and youth! 


“Next to the building of the railroads, the automobile 
has been the most important transportation factor in the 
life of rural people. . . . The automobile’s chief influ- 
ence on farm life, however, is not in the transportation of 
goods or crops but in providing a means of locomotion for 
human beings. Anything that enables the farmer to cover 
longer distances in shorter time increases the number of 
contacts with neighbours. It enlarges the neighbourhood 
and tends toward a higher civilization, for the frequent 
contact of mind upon mind is one of the most powerful 
stimulants to intellectual activity.’ *° 


Professor Newell Leroy Sims of Oberlin writes: 
“The automobile . . . has been the greatest revo- 
lutionizing force yet experienced by rural society.” * 
Dean Taylor, of the North Carolina State University, 
is authority for the statement that there are twenty 

10 Principles of Rural Sociology, Gustav A. Lundquist and Thomas 
Nixon Carver, Ginn & Co., 1927, p. 260 ff. 


11 Elements of Rural Sociology, Newell Leroy Sims, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1928, p. 381. 
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automobiles to one horse-driven vehicle in rural areas 
to-day and that farmers are well represented among the 
20,000,000 automobile owners of the land. He also 
discusses the psychological impacts of the coming of 
the auto.’? | 

Our chief difficulty is that we have already become 
accustomed to these changes and have failed accurately 
to estimate their meaning and value to rural people 
and possible influences upon the Church and its pro- 
gram. Most of our highways, for example, have been 
created since 1895 when the United States Congress 
made its first appropriation ($10,000.00, think of it! ) 
to investigate the conditions of our roads. To-day we 
are spending $100,000,000 annually through the 
National Government in aiding states in their road 
building programs while the total expenditure of all 
states has been estimated to exceed a billion dollars 
yearly. The highway and the automobile have “ ar- 
rived’ and rural people have been the chief bene- 
ficiaries. 

To all this should be added railways and electrically 
operated passenger and freight service so common in 
the central west. Suffice it here to say that the United 
States has thirty-seven per cent. of all the railroad 
mileage in the world; that our transportation system 
is the most efficient and elaborate. . This makes coast 
to coast commerce possible and has enabled fruit 
growers on the West coast and in the South to market 


12 Rural Sociology, C. C. Taylor, Harper and Brothers, 1926, p. 
151 ff. and 460 ff. 
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their product without loss in the East and the North. 
Thus the region about San Francisco furnishes the 
East with eighty per cent. of its poultry products while 
the Southern States and California provide the indus- 
trial centers everywhere with vegetables, fruit, and 
flowers. Speedy railroad transportation makes this 
possible, safe, and profitable. 


2. EDUCATION. 


All that has been stated in the foregoing examination 
of means of communication and transportation may 
well be added to this brief statement on rural educa- 
tion. Certainly the daily mail, the vast amount of 
reading matter consumed in the farm home, the im- 
proved highway and the automobile have all had a 
part in “ educating” people. The telephone and, still 
more, the radio have become educational agencies of 
the first magnitude. 

Our chief concern in these paragraphs is to indicate 
the change that has come about in rural communities, 
in high schools and colleges. It was a rare privilege 
indeed for the farm youth of yesterday or the country 
town boy to enter high school. Very few ever grad- 
uated from college in the days prior to this century. 
Some, of course, by sheer grit and force of character, 
found their way into educational institutions and 
proved their worth in subsequent careers. But who 
can count the number of aspiring country boys and 
girls who longed for more of life and the privileges 
afforded city children—and were denied the opportu- 
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nity? Here and there, some adventurous lad over- 
came the physical, mental, and financial barriers and 
determined to secure for himself a liberal education. 
But against this one worthy lad, we must place a 
thousand or more whose spirits were thwarted by 
circumstances and discouragements which seemed in- 
surmountable. 

A new day has dawned. It heralds the coming of 
still greater progress. It promises a generous educa- 
tional opportunity and equal privileges to all. Rural 
schools, as is known, do not have the best, either in 
teaching staff, equipment, or curriculum matter. But 
much of this is being remedied and those who really 
aspire to higher education have a far better oppor- 
tunity to-day to see their dreams fulfilled. All of this 
has directly affected the rural church. 

In 1918, the Township of Willington, Connecticut, 
with a population of 1,100, registered only three young 
people in a distant high school. With no appreciable 
change in the number of residents, the same Township 
enrolls over forty young folk to-day. This is a typical 
experience. Minnesota reported 12,000 pupils in its 
high schools during the year 1910. By 1928, this 
number had increased to nearly 125,000. This is, we 
are reminded, a rural state with only three large cities 
within its boundaries. Such phenomenal increase, how- 
ever, is not to be taken as universally true. The 
increase in high school enrollment the country over is 
144 per cent. within a ten-year period. This average 
does not accurately reflect, however, the rural increase 
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which, in the judgment of able observers, is much 
greater than that. 

Of this we are certain. Whereas the village and 
open country had but few high school graduates prior 
to 1900, they are now quite the order of the day. 
Thus, North Dakota reports 21,018 “farm and town 
pupils ” in high school in 1922. It is significant also 
that as many as 9,275 were classed as ‘‘ farm pupils.” * 
Of the total of approximately 18,000 high schools in 
the United States, no less than 11,102 were reported 
to the Bureau of Education as located in the country 
or villages of 2,500 or less. The 1920 Census reveals 
the fact that, whereas 61.6 per cent. of the urban 
school-age population was in school, the rural areas 
give their percentage as 64.3. According to Sims, 
‘““Farm children alone constitute over 35 per cent. of 
all those of school age in the nation.” ** It is inter- 
esting to note also that rural America enrolled, in 
1920, 3,000,000 more school children in all grades 
than the city. 

The change toward the consolidated schools con- 
tinues, though perhaps with less enthusiasm than a 
few years ago. All told, there are about 12,000 con- 
solidated schools, which, generally speaking, also 
means better facilities, equipment, teachers, salaries, 
etc. Consolidated school buildings furnish, in addition, 
a community center. North Dakota leads in the num- 


13 Bulletin No. 214 North Dakota Agricultural College, 1928, 


p. 92. 
14 Elements of Rural Sociology, Newell Leroy Sims, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., p. 307. 
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ber of such consolidations; Indiana, with 1,100, is a 
close second; other states follow with lesser numbers. 

Whatever else this may mean to educators and to 
the population in general, there is a real message for 
the Church implied in the consolidation movement. 
And the fact that there are thousands of country youth 
enlisted in the quest for higher education, whereas 
their number used to be very limited, ought to interest 
religious leaders. As far as the writer is aware, there 
is no record available of rural enrollment in colleges 
and other institutions of higher learning. Everywhere, 
however, sons and daughters of successful farm fam- 
ilies are ascending the educational ladder and entering 
advance courses in preparation for business, teaching, 
professional careers, the ministry, or scientific farming. 
In a certain Massachusetts township (town), eleven of 
the outstanding farmers are graduates of agricultural 
colleges. 

Another phase worthy of consideration is education 
sponsored for adults. We wonder if the fact that, out 
of the 4,931,905 illiterates in the United States of 
America, no less than 2,976,793 were found in rural 
areas has ever disturbed religious workers.** It is a 
terrific indictment, at any rate, of our indifference to 
actual life problems. 

Evidently there is much cause, therefore, for the 
new and enthusiastic emphasis upon adult education. 
Just what the Church can do about the matter will be 


15 These figures are from the Federal Census, 1920. Cf. also dis- 
cussions by Taylor, Sims, Lundquist, and Carver upon this subject. 
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considered later. Our new day introduces also the 
highly intelligent and trained farmer who not alone 
reads profusely but who attends farmers’ institutes, 
consults the specialist at the Agricultural College, is 
guided by science rather than by superstitions, and 
who trusts his own judgment more than “ signs ” and 
who feels confident in his recently acquired control 
over many natural processes. He is the type that is 
worthy of recognition and enrollment by the Church 
—but, let us not forget it—he is the product of this 
new age, and can scarcely be approached by methods 
current a generation ago. In a sense, the ‘“ County 
Agent ” has become his chief counsellor, rather than 
the minister, and science his guide, rather than religion. 
This seems evident: the new day has created a more 
intelligent farm population, whatever their present 
attitude may be toward religion and the Church. 


3. MACHINERY. 


Edwin Markham once portrayed the “ hoe-farmer ” 
in the following verse: 


“Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe, and gazes upon the ground. 
The emptiness of ages in his face 
And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother of the ox. . . .” 76 


16 The Man with the Hoe. 
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This unspeakably tragic picture is not true of the 
American farmer. And the chief deliverer from this 
drudgery that stunted bodies and brains has been the 
machine. The American rural population owes an 
immeasurable indebtedness to the men who created the 
tools which have redeemed man from his bondage to 
the soil. Charles Josiah Galpin portrays the old farmer 
in constant conflict with the forces of gravity.” He is 
forever pulling, lifting, shifting, struggling, with the 
dead weight of matter. It is a tedious, trying, trouble- 
some labour. Modern agriculture is no longer that. 
What a blessed deliverance it has been! Men who 
condemn this ‘“‘ machine age’ and who fail to see the 
countless advantages it has brought to rural people 
ought to live upon a farm for a full season and be 
compelled to plow, sow, reap, and harvest, market and 
sell the produce by the methods of yesterday—and 
then be given the same privilege upon a modernized 
farm where every conceivable labour-saving device is 
employed and men walk upright, free, and confident. 
Malthus once feared the extinction of the race be- 
cause of what appeared to be the certainty of food 
shortage. To him and his generation it was inevitable 
that, some day, somehow, the peoples of the earth 
would be fighting each other to death because of the 
struggle for food. Now we are face to face with the 
possibility that ten per cent. of the population is able 
to supply the ninety per cent. with food. What is the 
secret of this change? The answer is simple enough: 
17 Rural Life, Charles Josiah Galpin, The Century Company, 1923. 
ee 
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scientific agriculture made possible by innumerable 
time and labour saving machines. 

As late as 1900, much of our farming was performed 
by hand labour. Gas and electric engines for farm 
use were unknown. Electric lights, power plants, etc., 
are all recent acquisitions. —Take the modern combine, 
or reaper, which performs a number of operations 
including reaping, threshing, and bagging of the grain, 
all in one,—it was not in use prior to 1910. In 1917, 
Kansas boasted only fourteen combines. ‘To-day the 
same state claims that there are 9,000 in operation! 
The old-fashioned plow, sower, reaper, have gone. In- 
stead have come the impressive multiple-row plow and 
cultivator drawn by a tractor affording the operator a 
sweeping view and a day-long ride in the open. A fleet 
of these robots plow around 600 acres in a single day! 
And it is an eight or ten hour day at that. In 1912, 
according to E. R. Eastman, there were but 200 milk- 
ing machines in the entire country. He estimates that 
there are over 100,000 now in operation.** And yet he 
speaks of this age as the dawn of a still greater era 
where electricity will become the servant of every 
farmer and his home. 

‘Many a farm boy has received the first kick from 
the farm toward the city from handles of a worthless 
side hill plow. . . . ‘When the sower went forth 
to sow,’ most of the time he sowed by hand.” *” Spray- 


18 These Changing Times, E. R. Eastman, The Macmillan Company, 
1927, p. 38. 
19 Tbid., p. 35. 
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ing, when it was done at all, was likewise by hand. 
Scythes and cradles were not uncommon in those days. 
Horse rakes were found on every farm. ‘‘ Twenty-five 
years ago, even in the best of cow barns, such things 
as milking machines, electric lights, scientific ventila- 
tion, sanitary stalls made with concrete or steel, swing 
stanchions, drinking cups, feed, litter and manure car- 
riers, were practically unheard of. . . .””° Even 
the silo and separator are greatly improved since 1910. 

But there is no need to elaborate the changes the 
machine in recent years has introduced. Enough has 
been mentioned to suggest the far-reaching conse- 
quences of scientific farming to human beings who 
formerly struggled for existence on our farms. To be 
sure, all farm drudgery has by no means passed. 
Many farm families are compelled to proceed with out- 
worn machinery and methods. Nevertheless, a new 
day has arrived. It has delivered thousands from 
bondage to the soil and spared them untold hours of 
tiresome, monotonous labour. 

That a machine age has produced its concomitant 
psychology is equally certain. The old hand-labour 
farm contributed something of skill and character 
values the machine does not encourage. It would prob- 
ably be a fair question, Is the machine gradually be- 
coming the master of its maker? MHas it already 
destroyed, or is it in the process of eliminating, certain 
human qualities essential to real living? At the Madi- 


20 These Changing Times, E. R. Eastman, The Macmillan Company, 
1927,.p: 39. 
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son Country Life Association meeting in 1930, it was 
rightly urged that rural folk become interested in 
‘Living while making a living.” ?*. The very fact that 
men suspect that some rural folk forget how to live 
while feverishly searching for a living is suggestive 
enough! This, however, is a matter for further con- 
sideration in later chapters. 


4. IMMIGRANTS AND MIGRATIONS. 


The country church of two generations ago, and 
even later, ministered to a fairly homogeneous group. 
Recent years have brought definite changes in constit- 
uency. This change, in many cases, has completely 
altered the problems in many communities and has 
forced the Church to recognize the presence of popula- 
tion movements which seriously affect the task of all 
organizations and especially the Church. 

Such northwestern states as Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and the Dakotas were being populated by the foreign 
born as early as 1870. Many of the Scandinavian 
churches in the first two states date their organization 
to that decade. The Northern Pacific Railway reached 
Bismarck, North Dakota, in 1873, and was completed 
to the coast in 1883. The Great Northern came to 
Fargo in 1880 and spread westward until, in 1887, it 
had penetrated Montana. Meanwhile a number of 
branch lines had been built. All this proved a great 
stimulation for immigrants. ‘The settlers who had 
originally come from Europe wrote to relatives and 


21 Report of the Conference on Rural America, Vol. VIII, number 9. 
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friends in the old country about the wonderfully rich 
land to be had free, with the result that there was a 
continuous stream of immigrants from Northern 
Europe to eastern and central North Dakota from 
1873 to about 1890.” 

“Prior to 1890, the immigrants were principally 
Norwegians, Germans, Swedes, Canadians, Bohemians, 
and Danes. After 1890, the immigrants were for the 
most part German-Russians, Hungarians, and Aus- 
trians. . . . In 1900, 35.3 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the State was foreign born white, 41.8 per 
cent. was native white of foreign or mixed parent- 
Feo le Th ea ene 
Similar movements were in progress elsewhere. 
According to Newell Leroy Sims: 


‘““The number of foreign born residing in rural districts 
in 1920 was 3,419,750, or about 6.5 per cent. of the rural 


population. . . . During the period 1900-1910, it is 
estimated that 1,290,0c00 immigrants settled in rural terri- 
tory. . . . Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians, Jews, 


various minor Slavic elements, Italians, and others have 
found their way, directly or indirectly, through our indus- 
trial cities into agricultural districts. . . . This move- 
ment of the new immigrant into the country districts has 
been mainly confined to the northeastern states, viz., New 
England, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

The Jewish Agricultural Society reported in 1925 
a Jewish farm population of 75,000 scattered over thirty- 


22 Rural Changes in Western North Dakota, Bulletin 214, 1928, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, p. 14 ff. 

23 Social Organizations and Agencies in North Dakota, Bulletin No. 
221, 1928, North Dakota Agricultural College, p. 13 ff. 
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nine states and working more than 1,000,000 acres of land. 

Other new immigrants in agriculture are a few 
Bohemians, chiefly in Nebraska and Texas, a few Slovaks 
in Arkansas and Connecticut; and a small number of Portu- 
guese In Massachusetts and Rhode Island.” 24 


There are extensive areas through Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and other central states where the immi- 
grants have settled in goodly numbers and constitute 
the majority of the community. 


“The Japanese are another group that have taken to the 
soil. They are mostly on the Pacific Coast, especially Cali- 
fornia, with a few in Florida and Texas. . . . In 1920, 
they owned some 74,769 acres and operated, in addition, 
383,287 acres in California.” 7° 


New England has literally been conquered by the 
foreign born. The conquest has been silent and peace- 
ful. Nevertheless, it is complete.** New England, 
with a total population of approximately 7,000,000, 
boasts no less than 4,800,000 immigrants. In one year, 
1923-24, the New England States issued no less than 
13,151 citizenship papers. Of the 1,700,000 voters, as 
many as 500,000 are naturalized citizens. Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island have a heavy 


24 Elements of Rural Sociology, Newell Leroy Sims, Thomas Y. 


Crowell Co., 1928, p. 129 ff 
25 [bid, 


26 The Conquest of New England by the Immigrant, Daniel 
Chauncey Brewer, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. A a every rural 
pastor should be familiar with. 
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majority of foreign born. Many communities report 
as many as eighty-five per cent. of foreign stock. 

The story of Willington, Connecticut, a rural com- 
munity, is typical. There has been no appreciable 
increase in population since 1900, but the composition 
of it has completely changed. By 1890, a few Irish, 
Czechs, and Scandinavians had arrived. The native 
population was attracted by the rising industrialization 
and promises of greater economic and social advan- 
tages to the cities. Farms were abandoned, or sold, 
frequently through agencies in New York City, to the 
foreign born. In 1924, over eighty per cent. of the 
total population (1,100) could claim foreign parentage 
or birth in Europe. Even the resident pastor was a 
recent immigrant. 

These people arrived without causing any noticeable 
recognition. One by one the neglected farms were 
restored to some semblance of acceptability. The im- 
migrant also introduced new industries. Soon his chil- 
dren crowded the district schools. They found their 
way into high school and even college and normal 
schools, thus, in every way, taking an honourable part 
in creating a higher rural civilization. 

Such changes as these multiplied the problems of 
the Church. Many country churches recognized the 
new responsibility as well as the new opportunity. 
Others totally ignored the immigrant. Eventually, as 
the native population diminished, it became clear that 
life or death depended upon the Church’s attitude 
toward the foreign born. And, by an inexorable work- 
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ing of “ cause and effect,” hundreds of churches, un- 
able to meet the change in constituency with an effec- 
tive program, were eliminated. Not a few continued 
to minister to a handful of the native born while the 
country about them was populated by children from 
the old world who had no interest in the local church. 

Other movements have changed our task. In the 
early days of our nation’s history when the West was 
opening up, there was a complete shifting in popula- 
tion from the East to the West. This has, of course, 
been checked. Dean Taylor believes that we have 
eliminated the frontier. Cheap and fertile lands are 
no longer available. Nevertheless, new migrations 
have arisen. 

There is the city trend which has taken some 
14,000,000 rural people from the farms into towns and 
cities during the past decade. When we remind our- 
selves that this is a group of people nearly as large as 
the combined population of Norway, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Finland, we begin to realize its size. Suppose 
the peoples of the above mentioned nations were to 
undertake to migrate into Central Europe within ten 
years, while, at the same time, a lesser number 
hastened to resettle the abandoned countryside! Such 
gigantic shifts in population would cause chaos any- 
where excepting here in America, where all things are 
possible! 

Several rural sociologists have made exhaustive 
studies of this urbanization movement of which the 
cityward trend is a part. There is agreement in avail- 
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able records that the cause for it is not chiefly eco- 
nomic but social.*” We need not consider this problem 
here. Suffice it to say that farmers generally have 
abandoned their vocation because the city promised 
better educational opportunities for their children, 
more intimate fellowship, adequate medical care, oppor- 
tunities for less strenuous livelihood, and, as these 
studies often reveal, a more acceptable church fellow- 
ship. Our point is that the country church has been 
profoundly affected by the shift of the farm popula- 
tion to the town and city and the incoming of a large 
number of urbanites, estimated to exceed 8,000,000 
during the same period of time, to suburban and rural 
communities. This has appreciably altered the field 
problems of the country church. 

Peculiarly enough, the machine age and scientific | 
farming have increased tenantry. No less than 5,000,- 
000 of these are said to be migrating, almost annually, 
from farm to farm. ‘‘ Where surveys have been made, 
it has sometimes been found that owners (of farms) 
outnumber renters in church membership.” ** Church 
life, under tenancy, is less prosperous than under con- 
ditions where the more stable farm owning population 
is dominant. Moreover, tenants, because they are for- 
ever moving about from one settlement to another, 
even though many are church members, create a 


27 Cf. Rural Sociology, C. C. Taylor, pp. 12 ff., 39 ff.; Elements of 
Rural Sociology, N. L. Sims, pp. 113 ff. and other pages. Also 
Analysis of Migration of Population to and from Farms, Bulletin by 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, October, 1927. 

28 Principles of Rural Sociology, G. A. Lundquist and T. N. Carver, 
Ginn and Company, 1927, pp. 298 ff. 
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problem which in recent years has become aggravated. 
In a Minnesota country church were fourteen active 
families. Each had several young people and children. 
Six of these families were tenants and in some respects 
were the most faithful members in this small church. 
In the spring of 1929, four of these families left the 
community. This reduced the membership in this rural 
church by eighteen and the number in attendance by 
twenty-six. The blow was too severe for the little 
church to bear. The pastor was compelled to seek 
another field and general discouragement came upon 
the group that remained. Many similar examples could 
undoubtedly be recorded. The tenant, quite frequently, 
retains his membership in his “ home” church and 
seldom becomes fully active in the newly established 
settlement. When he does take up active membership 
with the church in his new community, the relationship 
is temporary. 

Other migrations are undoubtedly affecting and 
changing rural life. There are village communities 
made up of retired farmers and there are areas where 
the farm population shifts from farm to farm with 
disturbing frequency. These and other movements all 
have a profound bearing upon church life and the 
religious atmosphere in the community. The “ Back 
to the Farm ” movement seems dead. It never became 
thoroughly organized or effective. Our Farm Bureaus 
and Four-H Clubs are doing more to stimulate appre- 
ciation of country life than any such superficial drives 
to send people to the farms. Moreover, as the oppor- 
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tunities and privileges of rural life become apparent to 
rural people, as well as to the nation at large, rural 
life, with its abiding values, will normally and healthily 
capture those who respond to the call of the soil. 
Modern methods in agriculture are also sifting the 
slothful and inefficient from those who are mentally 
and physically able to adjust themselves satisfactorily 
to rural life. The unfit are finding it more and more 
difficult to maintain themselves upon the farm. 

At any rate, the Church faces a new day brought 
about by immigration and migrations to and from the 
farms. Our job is to evaluate rightly the meaning of 
all this in its relationship to the country church and 
its program. | 


5. COOPERATION. 


Many students of rural life are inclined to place the 
codperative movement as the most significant in recent — 
rural changes. Mr. E. R. Eastman, himself an enthu- 
siastic promoter of rural betterment and a consistent 
friend of country folk everywhere, states the matter 
thus: “ Of all the factors that have changed the eco- 
nomic, social, and spiritual life of the world in general 
and the farmer in particular in the last quarter century, 
there has been none of more far-reaching importance 
than the growth of the codperative movement.” ”° 

This codperative movement has too many ramifica- 
tions to be considered here in detail. Our purpose is 

29 These Changing Times, E. R. Eastman, The Macmillan Company, 
1927, p. 68. 
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simply to indicate the change which has come through 
cooperation. The implications of this change to the 
Christian Church are far reaching. The old individual- 
ism which ruled the country socially, economically, and 
religiously is passing. Instead there has emerged a 
new tendency, already a powerful factor in shaping 
opinions, attitudes, and closer relationships. 

The growth of the codperative movement has been 
phenomenal, especially since 1915. Prior to 1910, 
many attempts had been made to combine various 
interests and common ends. Kansas established over 
500 cooperative creameries as early as 1885-1900. The 
New York Dairy Men’s League was organized in 1907. 
The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange came into 
being in 1905. There were other attempts, of course, 
but it was not until 1915 that codperation began to 
gain momentum. Thus, the Dairy Men’s League in 
1916 made an unusual progress until its membership 
reached 100,000. In 1925, the total business managed 
by the League amounted to $65,000,000. ‘The Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange had established over 
two hundred packing houses by 1924, and disposed of 
37,258 carloads, or 74 per cent., of the citrus crop, 
valued at $70,236,507.02 during one season! 

In the ten-year period, covered by 1915-25, market- 
ing organizations increased from 5,424 to 12,000, this 
being the present number. Their annual business cares 
for the produce from one-fourth of our farms, or the 
stupendous value of $2,500,000,000. ‘There are hun- 
dreds of codperative insurance companies and nearly 
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50,000 telephone associations in rural districts. Min- 
nesota boasts 650 cooperative creameries caring for 
67.1 per cent. of the total butter business in the state. 
Then there are over 300,000 members in the various 
cotton growers’ associations, while wheat pools serve 
thousands of growers through the wheat-belt. Poultry 
associations are comparatively new and so are the 
many livestock codperatives now in operation. ‘‘ Since 
1920 a cooperative milk marketing association with 
66,000 members and with yearly sales of $65,000,000 
has been put in operation. . . . Seven large-scale 
tobacco associations functioning during part of 1925 
reported nearly 300,000 members. . . . By 1925 
live-stock agencies were functioning on 20 markets. 
In that year they handled over 10,000,000 animals 
which were sold for $280,000,000.” *° 

There is no need to elaborate these facts. Church 
leaders need to recognize, however, that here is a new 
factor to be reckoned with. Codperation began in the 
field of economics. It has reached education. There 
are 12,000 consolidated schools in the country. At the 
twelfth annual meeting of the American Country Life 
Association, the entire program concerned itself with 
the organization of rural life. And frequently, it was 
recognized that the next step forward will be to secure 
closer codperation between all the various agencies in 
rural areas. This would include cooperation among 

30 These Changing Times, E. R. Eastman, The Macmillan Company, 
1927, p. 78. (Much of this discussion follows the suggestive chapter 


on “ The Coming of Codperative Marketing—Is It Sound?” in Mr. 
Eastman’s book, above mentioned.) 
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economic, social, educational, and religious organiza- 
tions. This heralds a new day and will doubtless | 
receive greater attention during the next decade.** ( 

One of the most urgent problems in the rural field, 
including religion, is the problem of how to eliminate 
overlapping and competing agencies. In this respect, 
let it be noted, the Church is not the worst sinner. In 
a town of 2,500 people were found fifty-four organiza- 
tions, only three of which were churches! In a small 
Minnesota community of 1,300 people no less than 
twenty-seven organizations attempted to thrive. This 
included four churches. Many rural towns are over- 
organized and frequently there is little or no codpera- 
tion between similar agencies. Obviously, this must 
be remedied. 

On the other hand, no one asserts that the Church 
does not have a real responsibility in this matter. It 
may be that the new task of the country church will 
be to become, not so much the creator of more agencies 
for the ministry to human needs, but to encourage and 
stimulate closer codperation between existing forces. 
The first step, however, is to work out a program of 
interdenominational codperation designed to totally 
eliminate competing and unnecessary religious organ- 
izations. 

The Washington Home Missions Congress forecasts 
a new day. Here, for the first time, seven hundred 


31 Rural Organizations, Proceedings of the Twelfth American Coun- 
try Life Conference, Ames, Iowa, 1929, The University of Chicago 
Press. . 
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denominational leaders, social workers, and mission- 
aries spent five days in a serious attempt to discover 
ways and means of closer codperation. The findings 
of this Congress deserve the closest reading by all rural 
workers.** Of this we are sure, the old isolation, com- 
petitive and independent program procedure is passing. 
We are facing a happier day and the key-note in the 
future will be codperation. 

The writer is personally acquainted with scores of 
religious leaders in executive positions. The great 
majority earnestly desire to find practical methods 
whereby denominations can codperate. Not one of 
these workers preaches isolation or deliberate compe- 
tition. In the councils of rural workers and secretaries 
the same spirit prevails. All this is decidedly hopeful. 
Besides, numerous cooperating churches have over- 
come almost insurmountable obstacles and are discov- 
ering progress and better programs through a spiritual 
fellowship that surmounts technical difficulties. 

Elizabeth Hooker has given us a splendid and 
encouraging picture in her study of 1,000 codperative 
churches.** This does not include more recent Larger 
Parish projects in several states. At any rate, cooper- 
ation has found its path into churches, education, 
social organizations, as well as the economic life of 
rural communities. This inspires courage. 


32 See the ‘“‘ Findings’”’ report of the Washington Home Missions 
Congress, held December 1-5, 1930, published by the Home Missions 
Council, New York City. 

uh United Churches, Elizabeth Hooker, George H. Doran Company, 
1926. 
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THE NEW DAY PRESENTS A CHALLENGE 


HERE is abundant evidence that the new day 
is presenting to the country church a challenge 


far greater than that of any previous age. 

The call, unquestionably, is for expanding intellectual 
horizons, broader programs, trained leadership, effi- 
cient organization and a serious application of the 
religion of Jesus to every phase of human life. As 
never before rural leadership needs God-given wisdom 
and divinely inspired courage to interpret rightly the 
signs of the times. The day when other-worldliness, 
in religious thinking and preaching, could prosper has 
forever passed. The new day has in it much to cause 
the ablest to tremble while, at the same time, it also 
offers the country church the greatest opportunity ever. 
The author has deliberately avoided a critical atti- 
tude, believing that the time has come for constructive 
thinking and planning. But we need to be reminded, 
nevertheless, that our day and generation does not and 
will not respond to methods commonly accepted and 
successfully practiced yesterday. For instance, the 
mass-evangelistic program, as promoted by radical 
itinerant evangelists, does not receive as favourable 
response. From Maine to California comes the voice 
of disappointment. There is something in the modern 
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temper that precludes success through such efforts to 
convert multitudes. Frequently, the very families most 
necessary to the life of the Church have been alien- 
ated through objectionable evangelistic efforts. 

We may well examine anew our definition of two 
common terms, “ ministry” and “religion.” Upon 
our conception of these terms will hinge our approach 
to the question in hand. Gradually, we are recogniz- 
ing that the ministry, as applied to the Church, is an 
all inclusive term. It is as broad as life. To limit the 
meaning of it to a Sunday program, or to preaching, 
or to a specially designated or ordained leader, is 
wholly to miss the real meaning of the word. Who 
can successfully contend that the “ministry ” or “to 
minister” meant to our Lord a church service held 
within a specified building, conducted by a clergyman 
and consisting mostly of preaching? His ministry is 
defined in the words which Jesus found good to quote 
from the Old Testament: 


“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
Because he hath anointed me to preach 
The gospel to the poor; 
He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
To preach deliverance to the captives 
And recovery of sight to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised, 
To preach the acceptable year of our Lord.” * 


No church can hope to preach the gospel to the poor, 


1 Luke 4: 18-19. Isaiah 61:1, 2. 
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to heal the broken-hearted, to proclaim deliverance to 
the captives of sin and evil and superstitions and fears, 
or to liberate those who have been bruised by sorrow, 
failure, and disappointment, through the spirit of 
Christ and the coming of His Kingdom, by promoting 
preaching services only. Christ preached a gospel with 
His life and death as fully as by the spoken word. 
Nay, more—for had not His life and death verified the 
principles He proclaimed from the seaside and moun- 
tain top, all His preaching would have been as tinkling 
brass and a clanging cymbal—that is, meaningless and 
without value. To minister, therefore, or to engage in 
the ministry, means far more than preaching or con- 
ducting specifically religious services. 

Similarly, our concept of religion needs redefinition. | 
Too frequently, people think of religion as some. 
adjunct, addition to, or emergency safety-appliance in | 
life. (Religion is a way of life, a power, and he who is 
truly religious lives a quality of life that is unique, | 
creative, inspiring, constructive, helpful, transparently | 
genuine, and true to the highest revelation of good 
that there is in life, namely Jesus Christ.) Religion| 
cannot possibly prosper when divorced from life’s | 
activities: life feeds it, necessitates it and creates it. 
Genuine religion never segregates; it unifies. It springs 
out of human needs and discovers God in the very 
problems that one’s life presents as well as in nature. 
The moment human hearts become unresponsive to the 
needs of humanity, just that hour religion has ceased | 
to function. 
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Having thus clarified the meaning of religion and 
the term ministry, we are in a position to proceed. Our 
upward march depends upon a firm footing. With E. 
Stanley Jones, we say: “‘ We cannot go farther unless 
we go deeper.” ? Christ founded a religion based upon 
abiding human values. These values are discoverable, 
now as always, in life. His method was to enable men 
to know God in such certain fashion, through human 
experiences, that they could say: ‘‘ This one thing I 
know. . . .” Experience taught them that He was 
a worthy Leader and Saviour. Precisely so the Church 
must recover its touch with the soil of human experi- 
ence and in that fertile ground replant a religion that 
embraces all of a man’s life. God comes to us, if He 
comes at all, through the joys and sorrows of life, 
through the perplexing problems we are called upon to 
solve; through the suffering we bear; in the moments 
of satisfaction arising out of some service well ren- 
dered, and without fail, He comes to all who dare to 
enter this fellowship through sacrificial living, joyous 
sharing, and unstinted labour for some worthy cause. 

But has not all this been true in the ages past? 
Most assuredly. Only, the new day has introduced a 
challenge that is particularly ours and peculiarly dif- 
ferent. There is the present restless quest for more 
of life. Easy travel, added means of transportation, 
newer methods of communication, higher education, 
liberal reading, have all increased the hunger for more 


2 The Christ of Every Road, E. Stanley Jones, The Abingdon Press, 
1930. 
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of life. Rural folk, everywhere, are on a quest. They 
have become aware of the discrepancies that exist 
between urban and rural comforts, privileges, and 
opportunities. Now they are insisting upon finding 
satisfactions. If the country does not afford these, 
there are the automobile and the paved highway, and 
the white lights of the nearest town or city lying within 
easy reach. 

Has the Church a responsibility here? Shall this 
search for a fuller life be met with no adequate answer? 
Are the pleasures and good times of our country youth 
to be determined by city-mongers of sordid movies, 
dance-halls, pool rooms and gambling dens? And after 
all, does the pleasure program of the town satisfy? 
Innumerable churches have responded to this larger 
urgency. Several books have been written about coun- 
try churches whose program included adequate recre- 
ational life for all ages. In one community, sorely 
troubled by internal dissension, folk had to learn to 
play together before they could pray together. 

Our point is that the new day, while it has brought 
many satisfactions and comforts, has also created 
deeper longings. Having tasted good things, men 
always demand more. Rural folk crave fellowship and 
social intercourse as never before. The question is, 
Who is to provide these? Let every conscientious 
Christian leader seek to answer it for himself. 

Our intellectual boundaries have expanded a thou- 
sand-fold since the introduction of the daily mail, the 
radio, the farm journals, the auto, the high school, and 
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the college, to the farm population. Children and 
young people return from educational institutions 
where the uttermost parts of the earth have been 
explored and the discoveries of science have been 
unfolded before their minds, and they, themselves, 
become the means of educating their parents. The 
County Agent, always a highly-trained and efficient 
servant of the Farm Bureau, creates ever widening 
interests in farm life. Institutes and codperative gath- 
erings discuss farm problems from an international 
point of view. Thus a hundred influences play upon 
the alert imagination of rural people and, in the course 
of time, force open supposedly settled questions and 
cause readjustments in accepted beliefs. 


Can the country church have a part in this Ws BE 


march of rural civilization? ‘The answer is that it 
must! All too often, ill-advised leaders and sincere 
but mistaken religious people have deliberately opposed 
progress. Thundering sermons have echoed from the 
pulpit while the world outside has paid no heed. The 
new day challenges minister and people to become co- 
labourers with the forces that are elevating the intelli- 
gence of rural people. It can never, never be a good 
policy, in any sense whatsoever, to scorn the progress 
of intelligence. E. Stanley Jones writes that he has 
no fear of man becoming too scientific. His fear is 
that he may not become scientific enough, for all paths 
of truth lead straight to Him who is Truth, the living 
Christ. Yet the very fact that rural folk are growing 


3 The Christ of Every Road, E. Stanley Jones, p. 10. 
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intellectually hides a tremendous challenge! It means, 
not alone that our attitude toward educational agencies 
must be one of sympathy and codperation, but it means 
that our program and leadership must commend them- 
selves to the intelligent. 

The new day calls for deliberate plans, carefully 
chosen objectives, and trained workers. If the general 
quality of the “rural mind” is higher, it also means 
that those inferior by birth or training cannot become 
respected leaders. They may attempt to coerce, drive, 
and compel people into religiousness, but they will not 
be able to lead them. The larger challenge in this day 
involves every phase of our work. Superior wisdom 
and deeper consecration alone can discover an adequate 
reply to the challenge. 

Closely related to the above is the fact that scientific 
farming is dissolving many superstitions. Man’s in- 
creasing control of soil properties, quality of seed, 
stock and product, means also a deeper self-reliance. 
And yet, while the modern farmer has lost many old 
fears and superstitions, our day and generation has 
created many uncertainties and problems. Neverthe- 
less, the modern farmer is not nearly as bound by 
traditions, either in methods or beliefs, as were his 
forefathers. 

Does not this have a pregnant implication to the 
country church and religious leaders? Will the man 
who is eagerly searching for the best in agricultural 
methods, who is confident and self-reliant, who pays 
honour to modern science and not “to the moon,”’— 
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will he be content with the same old program in the 
Church and a religious appeal that is charged with fear 
and emotion? ‘These are serious questions. No one 
argues that either fear or emotions should be totally 
eliminated. There is an intelligent place for both. 
Man’s survival has depended upon certain fears, and 
emotions have always coloured the lives of great people. 
But to build a religious appeal upon false fears and 
artificial emotional stimulation, as much preaching has 
done, is clearly not the best method. 

Rural life, in the days prior to the new era, was 
sufficient unto itself. Food, clothing, tools, and a 
variety of crops, were grown or manufactured upon the 
farm. <A few staple groceries, like sugar, coffee, and 
tea, were purchased, but even these were not indis- 
pensable. Now the farm home, in most cases, is 
dependent upon the village grocery store for a good 
portion of its daily meals. Where one-crop farming 
prevails, it is common to see a few quarts of milk 
standing on the front porch in the early morning. The 
milk is the product of a local dairy, not of the farm. 
To-day, clothing, shoes, cooking equipment, and most 
of the conveniences and necessities of daily living are 
more likely to originate in Chicago or Philadelphia 
than in the country. 

But wherein is there a meaning to the Church in all 
this? It lies in the ever increasing interdependence of 
rural folk upon the rest of the world. Urban ways 
have filtered into the country town and village. For 
good or evil, they are there. People, the earth over, 
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are brothers in a new sense. What affects one, affects 
the other. A wheat crop failure in the United States 
upsets the markets and economic stability of-all the 
world. Political upheavals in South America or Russia 
are felt in the rise or fall of prices in Omaha. The 
fact that it may be possible for ten per cent. of the 
American population to produce sufficient food for the 
other ninety per cent., indicates how the welfare of 
the many lies in the hands of the few. 

To the Church this signalizes the passing of the inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient isolation policy. If people 
are interdependent, then so is the Church, since the 
Church is composed of people. Does not this suggest, 
at once, the necessity for much closer cooperation? 
Think of the thousands of codperative associations in 
the land stimulating fellowship, understanding, and 
interdependence! 

This challenge is distinctively the product of a new 
day, and the Church is sure to face it honourably and 
fearlessly. If our concern is the greatest good for the 
greatest number of people, we will not prevent the 
finer codperation and closer fellowship between all 
agencies, but rather, the Church will lead, encourage, 
and create more of the spirit that is destined to pre- 
vail. The very fact that we have so many different 
organizations in a given community, all ostensibly 
working for the common good, calls the Church to 
become the mediator and encourager of codperation 
among all agencies now in the field. There is no 
earthly need for having three or four boys’ organiza- 
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tions in the same town, all ministering to the same age 
group and ‘often to the same people. Frequently, the 
same men and women are members of a dozen clubs 
and societies, all good, all worthy, but overlapping and 
costly. The Church ought to create community ideals 
as well as convictions in this matter, and, since co- 
operation is abroad, let us go the full length and insist 
that all divisive forces, including churches, be elimi- 
nated. 

The machine has brought untold blessings to the 
farmer. We must forever be grateful for the patient 
research of diligent scientists and inventors who made 
possible better equipment, methods, and products; but 
we need to recognize also that the machine comes 
nearer destroying certain spiritual values in country 
life than anything man has ever created. It tends to 
overemphasize making a living as the biggest problem 
in life. Its products are larger barns, greater crops, 
more efficient farmers, and unequalled abundance. It 
takes no cognizance of the released time it places at 
man’s disposal or what he shall do with it. It is not 
concerned with character values. Profits, bank ac- 
counts, financial: success, are its standards. It builds 
beautiful homes but often destroys the unity, peace, 
and happiness within because of the allurements with- 
out which it has helped to create. 

Professor Zimmerman of Minnesota has stated the 
whole matter most succinctly. We quote not his exact 
words but his thought: We have more wealth and 
more poverty; more beautiful churches and less re- 
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ligion; more educational privileges and more crime; 
more laws and more lawlessness; more pleasures and 
more sorrow; more of everything, even alluring temp- 
tations. 

George Russell (“‘A. E.”’), celebrated Irish poet and 
friend of agriculturists, in addressing the Country Life 
Association at Madison, said in part: “If ninety per 
cent. of your people live in big cities and only ten per 
cent. on the land, I believe that must be a peril to life, 
to the quality of your humanity. . . . You do not 
fear this fate? At present your cities are teeming with 
vitality because they are fed from the yet unexhausted 
countryside and by the sturdy peasantry of the old 
world. But what must happen to you if only ten per 
cent. remain on the land, and in two or three genera- 
tions more, these great cities must perpetuate them- 
selves from their own inherent vitality? ” + 

An ever increasing number of rural sociologists, 
economists, social workers, and religious leaders are 
recognizing this menace. What if the machine has 
created enormous population centers and moved men 
to put the matter of securing a living above living? 
Has it not in that very process destroyed some of the 
hidden character values resident in human life? What 
if our rural people gain possession of more goods 
through the scientific process if the cost involves some- 
thing priceless within our own soul? 


4 Address by George Russell, (AE) reported in Rural America, 
Vol. VIII, No. 9, pp. 15 ff. Published by the Ametican Country' 
Life Association, Inc., New York City. 
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The words of Christ certainly are penetrating. 
They shoot right through our secularism. They jar 
us. They cause the thoughtful to wonder. For, as by 
intuition, we know that He is right when He warns us 
that there can be no profit in gaining the whole world 
if we lose ourselves in the hectic effort to possess it. 
Listen to His words of warning and insight: 


“The ground of a certain rich man brought forth plenti- 

fully. 

And he thought within himself, saying, 

What shall I do because I have no room to bestow my 
fruits? 

And he said, this will I do, 

I will pull down my barns, and build greater, 

And there will I bestow all my fruits and goods. 

And I will say to my soul, 

Soul, thou hast much good laid up for many years; 

Take thine ease, 

Eat, drink and be merry. 


But God said unto him, 

Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee; 

Then whose shall those tet be which thou hast pro- 
vided? 


Life is more than meat, 
And the body more than raiment.” ° 


It is a great discovery in the life of any person when 
he becomes aware that life is not primarily intended 
to be spent in hard and often unrewarding labour for 


5 Luke 12:16 ff. 
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food and clothing, and that happiness may be wherever 
there is inner peace and satisfaction even though com- 
- forts and luxuries be lacking. There are riches beyond . 

the purchase price of money and possessions. | 

A recent pamphlet carried this significant slogan: 
“Let us live while we are making a living! ”° This 
increasing recognition of the truer values of life 
heralds a new emphasis in rural living and labour. 
Can the country church harness this rising tide, which 
is sure to become nation-wide, to its own program? 
Can we throw into it a clear and religious emphasis? 
Obviously, thoughtful observers are recognizing that 
it Is not enough to be concerned in the accumulation 
of goods, and to become so deeply immersed in profit 
seeking that life becomes a burden, a constant battle 
with forces often beyond our control and therefore 
heart-sickening. Man created the machines. Man’s 
genius evolved scientific agriculture. And now, having 
accomplished the miracle, we are beginning to suspect 
that the product of our brain is about to become our 
master and that it may even slay us like some mon- 
strous image such as that constructed by Franken- 
stein. 

Charles Josiah Galpin, in his stirring little book, 
‘““Empty Churches,” portrays a common tragedy. 
While visiting a successful farmer, the conversation 
turned to more serious matters. After some hesitancy, 
the farmer unfolded his innermost thoughts: “ I have 


6 Bulletin on Standards of Living issued by the arvensis of Wis- 
consin, Department of Agriculture, 1930. 
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only one problem, now. In twelve years my cows and 
hogs have paid for themselves, paid for my farm, built 
my barn and house. The one problem is not money 
any longer, but it is my boys and girls. They are just 
now where the home can no longer hold them, and they 
will, I fear, sink into the mire of this godless com- 
munity.” 

“What do you mean by ‘mire’?” queried the 
visitor. 

“Well, it is hard to put into words,” replied the 
farmer. “‘ Perhaps this will give you some idea: since 
I have been here, now twelve years, not a wedding has 
taken place anywhere hereabouts that has not been 
forced. And that is not the worst of it. .°. .” 

“Why don’t you start a Sunday school? ” suggested 
Professor Galpin. 

“Too late,” sighed the prosperous farmer. “ My 
children are almost beyond me. I was, I fear, too busy 
with my pigs and cows and the children just grew up 
before I knew it. . . . We people here in this 
community made our great mistake in starting out 
wrong. We made a religion.of our pure bred hogs and 
cattle and let our boys and girls go to the dogs.” * 

The recently experienced economic depression ought 
to teach us a profound lesson. We have seen barns 
bursting with grain, fruit rotting in a hundred or- 
chards, potatoes being dumped into the sage brush des- 
ert because of low-priced markets—while, at the same 


7 Empty Churches, Charles Josiah Galpin, The Century Company, 
1925, p. 44. 
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time, thousands of people were literally starving. 
Abundance everywhere and yet a strange, creeping 
fear and dread of poverty; a few with more wealth 
than they could possibly justly use while thousands 
were anxious about just enough to eat and drink. Is 
this the curse of prosperity? Is the hand of a moral 
Creator in all this? Have we tried to serve God and 
Mammon and are now reaping the inevitable conse- 
quences of our twofold worship? 

Of this we are dead certain. Rural people and rural — 
life cannot be redeemed by larger crops, scientific 
farming, speed and efficiency in things material. This 
world of ours seems to be so organized that man must 
recognize moral values, spiritual aspirations and the 
deepest cravings of the human soul. Life is indeed 
more than meat and it is vastly more important to 
have character than wealth—fundamental virtues than 
goods. 

Thus, the new day with all its “progress” and 
“science ” and “ efficiency ” challenges us to place first 
things first. It is clear that, if we cannot look to our 
religious leaders and churches for daring, fearless and 
positive leadership, rural America cannot be rescued 
from its present bondage to Mammon. To be sure, we 
need better schools, improved highways and all the 
modern applications of newer methods in agriculture 
—but, unless we can place greater value upon char- 
acter, honesty, codperation, loyalty to law and order, 
and realize that our first obligation is to help God in 
creating a world in which our fellow men will not 
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suffer, cannot go hungry, where love and peace and 
justice rule among all—in short, if we cannot place His 
Kingdom first, there is no hope for rural America. 
Our salvation lies in the hands of God—not science, 
not education, not progress—though all are surely the 
tools which may be harnessed to the redemptive task. 

Will the rural church and its leaders recognize this? 
Can they be relied upon to respond to this challenge? 
If not, the Creator is duty bound to remake the whole 
Christian Church and sweep it clean. No one is big 
enough to do it alone. As never before, rural leaders 
need Divine aid. But we also need courage to follow 
with unmistakable daring the pathway He calls upon 
us to follow. We cannot serve God AND Mammon 
and survive. No man can serve two masters. If our 
primary attention is downward, toward the soil—the 
end is oblivion. Dirt begets dirt. But if we can 
labour for our fellow men with our feet on the ground, 
and a religion as practical and genuine as the religion 
of Jesus—and all the while keep our eyes on God and 
the deeper meanings of this earthly life—then and 
then only will the pathway unfold true happiness. It 
is that upward, far-seeing perspective that America 
needs. 

Not all of rural life, however, is lived in prosperous 
communities whose chief sin is too much comfort. 
There are needs which are decidedly elementary in 
every field. Within some of our most beautiful coun- 
try churches and peaceful villages are families in 
poverty, ignorance, and want. Last summer the au- 
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thor spent a few days at a summer resort. There, a 
milling, pleasure-bent multitude revelled in  over- 
abundance, while, within ten miles or less in any direc- 
tion, one could locate undernourished children, utmost 
poverty, the darkest sort of ignorance, and many 
superstitions. 

In a Western community of 1,100 people, ten 
churches were busily occupied in guarding their re- 
spective membership from slipping into some other 
fellowship, while the surrounding countryside was 
passing through a series of hardships due to financial 
depression. We found families in actual want, tenants 
who had no place to go, owners in debt beyond their 
power to recuperate. The inevitable question is: 
What is the matter with a religion that can remain in 
complacent ease or busy itself with meticulous lace- 
work while the burden of humanity crushes so many 
to the earth? 

Consider the deplorable fact that out of the five 
million (4,931,905) illiterates in the United States, 
three million (2,976,793) are in rural districts! This 
condition is by no means limited to the South or 
Southern mountain areas. Almost any rural commu- 
nity can provide cause for anxiety. Does the country 
church have a responsibility in this field? Emphat- 
ically, yes! Let us work hand in hand with agencies 
interested in adult education and give our whole- 
hearted support to the movement designed to eliminate 
illiteracy. Last summer the writer found several adult 
Americans who could neither read nor write their na- 
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tive language in the neighbourhood of the same luxuri- 
ous summer resort where the well-to-do were rollicking. 
One minister who had been on the field for several 
years had not discovered a single one of these cases. 
The new day with all its educational advantages and 
improvements has not eliminated poverty or illiteracy. 

There is a direct relationship between feeble-minded- 
ness and crime. ‘‘ The prison populations are found 
to contain from thirty to eighty per cent. of definitely 
feeble-minded individuals, besides the many insane, 
epileptics, and drug addicts. . . . Examination of 
prostitutes at Newport News during the war showed 
eighty-eight per cent. to be below the mental age of 
eleven. The army tests indicate that approxi- 
mately one-third of our people are below the mental 
age of twelve, and another third between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen mentally.”°® ‘‘ The tendency of 
such people to multiply on inadequate incomes with 
very little prevision of the future constitutes a serious 
social problem in many of our rural sections.” *° 

In an Eastern school district, with seventeen chil- 
dren, the teacher stated to the writer that she had four 
children who could not possibly pass beyond the third 
grade. They were physically rugged and healthy and 
undoubtedly could perform many useful labours upon 


8 From a pamphlet, The Menace of the Feebleminded, by G. C. 
Hanna, Superintendent of the Minnesota School for Feebleminded; 
quoted by Lundquist and Carver, in Principles of Rural Sociology, 
p. 203. 

9 Principles of Rural Sociology, Gustav A. Lundquist and Thomas 
Nixon Carver, Ginn and Company, p. 203. 

a0 11d. °P. 202. 
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the farm; but what of the future? It is known that 
mentally subnormal people tend to become a menace. 
Since feeble-mindedness is a hereditary trait, one does 
not have to be a seer to predict the moral and social 
problems their offspring will create in due course of 
time. Some writers hold that there is no greater dan- 
ger to rural society than this problem. Albert Edward 
Wiggam has written some vigorous books on this sub- 
ject. Let the rural pastor examine “‘ The Decalogue of 
Science ” and “ The Fruit of the Family Tree.” 

‘““It is somewhat startling to realize that over 
6,000,000 young people were brought into court in a 
single year (1923).%* In the City of Milwaukee 
12,000 appeared before the juvenile court in a single 
year and 190 appeared before the same court in the 
same city in one week.” ** These figures are indicative 
of the trend the country over, rural and city, though 
the majority of such delinquents (sixty-five per cent.) 
still are found in urban centers. 

We need not elaborate this unhappy phase of mod- 
ern life. Our concern is whether there is anything the 
rural church can do about it. We believe there is. By 
creating community ideals and stimulating interest in 
everything that enters into community betterment, it 
can encourage those agencies and individuals who are 
in a position to deal with the problem of feeble-mind- 
edness. Often the pastor discovers these cases, and 


11 Principles of Rural Sociology, Gustav A. Lundquist and Thomas 
Nixon Carver, Ginn and Company, p. 200. 
12 Tbid., p. 200. 
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how can he avoid being moved by them? Christ, in 
His wonderful way, healed and blessed such helpless 
victims of mental diseases. To be sure, we seem to 
lack the power and wisdom to accomplish such cures, 
but all about us are agencies erected by taxation which 
gladly assume the responsibility of doing the best that 
modern medical science can do for such unfortunate 
persons. The town physician is a safe and willing 
adviser. Let us use the power and wisdom we have. 
There are testings and temptations which such unfor- 
tunates never can successfully meet and from which, 
for the sake of society, they should be protected. 
Within our institutions, sheltered and directed in suit- 
able activities, many such persons become useful and 
faithful members of society, and find within their own 
world complete enjoyment.” 

In the first part of this book, we considered the 
presence of the New American. One-third of the total 
number of these folk in the United States live in rural 
areas. The first arrivals established their native 
language churches which have been maintained 
through the years. With restricted immigration and 
the possibility of a complete stoppage of the influx of 
foreign born, these churches are facing a new situa- 
tion. Young people proudly claim everything Ameri- 
can and cannot be compelled to share in religious 
activities conducted in a foreign language. The older 


18 For additional facts and more adequate discussion, see Elements 
of Rural Sociology, Newell Leroy Sims, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1928, p. 87 ff. 
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residents are passing to their reward. What of the 
future? 

The English speaking churches owe a real respon- 
sibility here. Often the foreign born have not been 
welcomed within our American churches. City con- 
gregations have cheerfully maintained some sort of 
segregated centers for the benefit of the European and 
this policy may be necessary for the time being. In 
the central Western areas, the necessity for separate 
language churches is passing. But what of the new 
day? ‘Two avenues are open. One is that the mem- 
bership of these foreign language churches may merge 
with English speaking groups and share in full the 
united fellowship. The other path is that some of the 
non-English churches will have an opportunity to ac- 
cept a broader basis of service and be able to welcome 
all peoples into their fold. Either solution presents 
some difficulties and therefore calls for patience and 
good-will. If a country church, regardless of its name, 
cannot minister to everybody in that community, we 
may justly ask: ‘Is it Christian? ” 

Then there is a civic and social problem created by 
the immigrant. He comes to us with standards wholly 
different from our own. It is easy for him, under the 
pressure of various forces, to become indifferent to 
American ideals and customs. The country church 
will have to face the job of befriending and serving 
the new arrival. Many churches have succeeded in 
so doing. It has always paid large dividends to the 
Church and the community. We know of several 
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country churches and people who habitually teach Eng- 
lish and citizenship to the new American. Preaching 
does not capture him, but unselfish service rendered 
without thought of reward has its own power. 

Purposely we have delayed a most important and 
far-reaching discussion. It concerns the country 
home. The new day has increased the comforts, con- 
tacts, and conveniences of our rural homes. It has 
enabled the farm family to live within the shadows of 
world events and to observe at first hand national 
and international destinies. It has paved highways 
and motor transportation, thus making it possible for 
people to make frequent visits to the brightly lighted 
Main Street in city and town. In every imaginable 
way the rural home has been blessed by recent discov- 
eries and inventions. 

With all these changes, the new day has also created 
a perceptible restlessness that stirs beneath the peace- 
ful roof of the country home. Therein lies the great- 
est threat to rural life and religion. If the country 
home is destined to become as meaningless as many 
urban homes, religion and Church will stand in dan- 
ger of disintegration. We must, at all costs, guard 
this basic institution. Civilization itself, as repre- 
sented by American country life, stands or falls upon 
the destiny of the home. 

The American rural home has been and remains, to 
a large extent, the central source of religious nurture. 
Parents are the “ natural ” teachers of religious ideals. 
The family, in former days, attended the church ser- 
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vice aS a unit. Wherever it does so, there is a healthy 
religious and community life. 

The Christian religion is also a family affair. When 
we call God “ Father,’ we assume that the entire 
spiritual structure of this Universe is founded upon 
the family principle. God is the Father of all man- 
kind and all of us are children of the same family. 
The doctrine of the brotherhood of man stands upon 
that basis. It has no other secure foundation. And 
yet the new day is gradually undermining the country 
family. If the trend continues, the very corner- 
stone of our church life will crumble. As goes the 
home, so goes the community and the Church. They 
are inseparably intertwined. 

Rural people are living in the perennial presence of 
the deepest mysteries of life. Before their very eyes 
the wonder of life and death in nature, the seed, the 
soil, the seasons, the harvest, sowing, reaping, fruition, 
all in all, make them peculiarly conscious of the mar- 
vels of this world. ‘The hills have a message of pe- 
culiar assurance, the plains create a mystic awareness 
of the Infinite, the rivers and brooks remind one of 
life’s ceaseless flow through ever repeated obstacles, 
while the sky above and the friendly brown earth 
beneath testify in their mute way of the Creator’s good- 
ness and wisdom. What a pity if somehow the ma- 
chine caused the tiller of the soil to think of the wood- 
lands only in terms of timber products, of the soil only 
as a profit maker, and of the sunshine and the rain as 
duty bound to create goods! 
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All this atmosphere, or awareness of God, is carried 
into the rural home. There may be no Bible reading, 
there may be no prayers; outward signs of interest in 
the Church and religion may be lacking; but deeply 
rooted in the nature of man is, nevertheless, the con- 
sciousness that beneath the strife and struggle of life 
are eternal values and spiritual meanings. 

In the country, in the brooding presence of God, 
when we consider the national neglect of the rural 
home by religious agencies, we truly wonder that 
any faith remains. It may be that the people who are 
devoted to the cause to-day are products of a happier 
day when the home deliberately cultivated the religious 
education of its children. But that day has almost 
gone. It is easy to point with pride to the number of 
preachers, social workers, teachers, statesmen, and 
scientists who originally came from rural communities 
where religion in the family played a significant part. 
But what of the children to-day? How many rural 
homes continue this practice? And what is the Church 
doing that is really fundamental about the country 
home? met 

All about it are forces, at once attractive and po- 
tentially destructive, and these are making cause 
against the rural home. Has religion, as a family 
practice, any chance there? How can the country 
church conserve the inherently spiritual values in rural 
life? This is indeed a problem, but it is full of promise 
and hope. Somehow the Church must become a maker 
of Christian homes, for upon our ability to reach adults 
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will, in a large measure, depend our strength in chil- 
dren and youth. 

The call is for a courageous program that will make 
the country church a family church with inspiration 
and guidance and spiritual satisfaction for all ages. 
Too long we have sought to survive on a purely adult 
program basis and have given the children little or no 
share in the services of the church. The time has 
arrived when a life-centered religious program must 
create a child-centered church. The church with chil- 
dren has a guarantee of its future. The church with- 
out children has no hope. But before we can capture 
child-life, we must recapture the home. 

Yet, we must not think primarily of the future of 
the Church as an institution. The future of these 
growing young people is at stake. They are the hope 
of the nation. There is a civilization involved, not 
merely a church; and this civilization is worth crusad- 
ing for, living for, and fighting for. The values which 
the country home can conserve are the very values 
which religion can best create and which the nation 
cannot do without. The decadence of the American 
rural home is the first sign of national disintegration. 
No institution on earth is better fitted to conserve the 
home than the home itself, through the aid and me- 
dium of the Church. 

And what place will the country church have in the 
creation of national and international ideals? Good- 
will, peace, temperance, social righteousness, political 
fair-play, clean government, equal opportunities for 
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country and city children in matters of education and 
training,—these, and many more, are throbbing ques- 
tions which the country church must consider in the 
light of the gospel spirit. In other words, the rural 
church has a world-wide field. Because of its rock- 
ribbed moral ruggedness and the, quality of its people 
it can become the saving salt in our political, social, 
economic and religious life. The country church has 
every reason to aspire to such leadership. Its native 
sons sit in the highest places of honour and authority. 
To an extent far greater than we can measure, a little 
Vermont church inspired the ideals of Calvin Coolidge, 
while his Presidency guided the nation. 

If the rural church is to meet the challenge which 
the new day projects upon it, leadership of the highest 
caliber must be made available. The day has passed 
when the feeble, the inferior, and the unfit can success- 
fully lead rural people. Sometime ago, after delivering 
an address on the country church, a celebrated city 
preacher came to the speaker with the following com- 
ments: ‘I have always had a very warm place in my 
heart for the country church. I began my ministerial 
career there. I -have always looked back upon those 
first three years in the country as my happiest in the 
ministry. Some day, when I can’t stand the city strain 
any more, I will find a quiet country charge and give 
my best to it.” This is precisely what we do not wish. 
If those years in the country were so happy, why did 
he not stay there? Why impose upon the country 
church three years of immaturity and then, possibly, 
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ten more years of helplessness due to advanced 
age? 

The new age demands the best for the country. 
Examine the challenge and see if it does not call for 
superior leaders. If we are to meet successfully the 
forces that are operating in this generation, we cannot 
trust poorly trained or half-hearted leadership. Noth- 
ing but the best will suffice. 

The majority of our country church problems can 
be solved by consecrated and intelligent leadership. 
We cannot hope to approach an intelligent rural popu- 
lation with a minister who is inferior in culture, train- 
ing, and outlook. This does not mean that college and 
seminary trained men will guarantee success. Not at 
all! But studies do indicate that where five thoroughly 
trained men are labouring, there, four succeed, while, 
where five untrained men are engaged in the work, 
only one succeeds.“ 

The chief requirement, however, of all leadership, 
must be a whole-hearted affection for rural people, 
their homes, and the country as a privileged place in 
which to live. If the new day calls for higher intel- 
lectual attainments, it also goes deeper into the spiri- 
tual qualifications of men. Shams, hypocrisies, pre- 
tensions will not work. The country church needs men 
who are transparently Christian, positively sincere, and 
wholly consecrated. 

The more we review the challenge of this new day, 


14 The Country Church As It Is, A. J. W. Myers and Edwin E. 
Sundt, Fleming H. Revell, 1930. 
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the more certain we become of the enormous responsi- 
bility placed upon the country church. The problems 
are stupendous. No single church or denomination 
can hope to meet them successfully—alone. The new 
day calls for a new spiritual unity. It compels us to 
unite while we are equally certain that it compels us 
to look for sufficient strength beyond the sources cre- 
ated by man. Sheer necessity will drive us down upon 
our knees in earnest. supplication for sufficient wisdom 
and power to face the task before us; but from this 
inner awareness of our helplessness will also rise con- 
vincing preaching and more effective practices. 

In this chapter we have tried to sound the call to a 
new crusade. The country church must realize the 
eternal and unchanging spiritual values inherent in 
rural life and cause our people to place character above 
success, inner peace and moral purity above goods, 
spiritual achievements above any earthly gain. The 
ceaseless restlessness about us is sufficient evidence 
that nothing else can satisfy. We have sought, with 
reckless abandon, more property, more education, more 
equipment, more crops. Let us halt this ever increas- 
ing search. In the long run, it will leave us empty and 
hungry within. If material prosperity could satisfy 
the soul of America, there would surely be visible some 
clear evidence of that fact; but instead of that, the 
new day has deepened our spiritual wants and made us 
increasingly certain that ‘‘ Life is more than meat and 
the body more than raiment.” 
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III 


THE NEW DAY OFFERS GREATER 
OPPORTUNITIES 


| HERE was a time, not so long ago, when a 
: service a week, a small Sunday school, ill- 
equipped and managed, seemed to suffice. 
One of the evident conclusions, justified by the closing 
of 30,000 rural churches in a generation and by the 
gradual retreat of sixty per cent. of the remaining 
101,000 town and country churches in the United 
States, is that such a program to-day is synonymous 
to inviting extinction. 

It is equally clear that methods, once popular and 
apparently effective, no longer function. This is true 
of mass-evangelism. There is a wide-spread rebellion 
against it in rural communities. Every country 
preacher knows it. We need not elaborate the reasons 
—all too many of which are perfectly justified. Here 
and there, where the pastor conducts his own meetings, 
or a pastor-friend becomes the evangelist, satisfactory 
results seem to obtain. But the old appeal to fears, 
with mass meetings, where some shouting itinerant 
evangelist thundered against the sinfulness of this 
generation, has lost its power. 

Just so with certain other methods, especially in 
Sunday school and among young people. The new day 
remains dead to such appeals. Yet the need for 
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evangelization certainly remains. Our task is to dis- 
cover a better way. 

Obviously, the kingdom of righteousness cannot be 
introduced among men without some definite goals, 
plans, and programs. In His earthly ministry, Christ 
depended upon those who were willing to carry His 
gospel to men. His last charge was an injunction to 
go out into the uttermost parts of the earth. Too often 
we take this in its geographical meaning only and 
neglect the equally evident truth that this means all 
of life. Our problem is how are we to carry out the 
spirit of this ‘‘ Commission ” and how can we best ac- 
complish this end. What is there that should enter the 
program of a church? 

Herbert N. Morse, recognizing this problem, answers 
it thus: 


“There is no formula for church success. There is not 
even one generally accepted idea of what constitutes success. 
The Church is so sensitive a social institution, reflects so 
faithfully the characteristics and problems of the commu- 
nity, that it conforms to no hard and fast rule. In its suc- 
cess, or failure, it is a law unto itself.” ? 


This is well stated. Hence it is important to realize 
that no “ par standard,” or “ model program ” will fit 
all situations. This is a disappointment to those who 
will not, or cannot, work out their own salvation in 
fear and trembling. It is always costly to create your 


1 Churches of Distinction in Town and Country, Chap. XIV, 
Edmund deS. Brunner, Editor; George H. Doran Company, 1923. 
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own program, but such creative efforts are exactly 
what the rural church needs to cultivate and en- 
courage. 

In an exhaustive study of churches in industrial 
villages, Edmund deS. Brunner describes many 
parishes, yet no two churches proceed upon the same 
identical program basis, except those which do nothing 
in particular and these always have two points in com- 
mon, — inactivity and consequent  ineffectualness.? 
The same author surveys forty rural churches of dis- 
tinction, in another review, and here again we face the 
same fact. No two fields approach their problem in 
the, same way; in fact, no two have identical situa- 
tions, yet all forty successfully meet the challenge be- 
fore them. A recent case study of fifteen country 
parishes reveals the same fact.* Their programs had 
variety and dissimilarity for the simple reason that all 
communities vary in constituency, social, moral, and 
religious complexity. Another book which sets forth 
proved methods and programs merely affirms what 
has been said.° There is no standard program. 

Few principles, however, are held in common among 
churches of distinction. Their program proceeds from 
life. Life always creates needs, problems, and oppor- 


2 Industrial Village Churches, Edmund deS. Brunner, Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, N. Y., 1930. 

3 Churches of Distinction in Town and Country, Edmund deS. 
Brunner, George H. Doran Company, 1923. | 

4The Country Church As It Is, A. J. Wm. Myers and Edwin E. 
Sundt, Fleming H. Revell Company, 1930. 

5 Tested Methods in Town and Country Churches, Edmund deS. 
Brunner, Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1928. 
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tunities. These churches sought the best possible 
answer to specific situations. They built, so to speak, 
through painstaking labour, after serious studies, much 
work and prayer, a program that fitted special needs. 
This is the only correct foundation for any church 
program: What are the needs? How is my church 
meeting and answering these needs? And, just as 
needs will vary, so the program in detailed form will 
vary. We are convinced, however, that the gen- 
eral framework of this program will be similar to that 
suited to any other field. After all, life is exceedingly 
lifelike anywhere and the needs of men, whether rich 
or poor, educated or not, remain fundamentally almost 
identical. 

We may be sure that the path of deliverance will 
not be easy. Multiplying organizations and keeping 
busy is certainly not the final answer. If there is any 
conviction that the writer cherishes, it is that the 
Church must become more, not less, religious, even at 
the risk of being labelled radical. The day we can 
accept into our church program any method, any prac- 
tice, any idea, simply because it is popular, we have 
ceased to be a transforming power in the world. Our 
business is to remain uniquely religious and to do 
everything possible to create within our churches a 
more religious atmosphere where the claims of Christ 
have the right-of-way. 

With this conviction in mind, we are placing special 
emphasis upon worship. To begin with, we challenge 
every rural minister to test his worship services, pro- 
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grams, and plans, in every department of his work, 
with the principles suggested in the following discus- 
sion. 


1. THE CHURCH A FELLOWSHIP IN CHRISTIAN WOR- 
SHIP. 


Christian worship has always had a peculiar fellow- 
ship-sharing implication. In recent years it has be- 
come just a “ preliminary exercise ” and our spiritual 
powers are suffering in direct ratio to our inability to 
worship God in beauty, silence, and reverence. But, 
we are about to recapture the art of worship. Pro- 
fessor G. W. Fiske’s recent book, ‘‘ The Recovery of 
Worship,” * is a most hopeful evidence. We have 
assumed that dignity, beauty, silence, proper architec- 
ture, orderliness, and diligent preparation had no part 
in invoking true worship. Now we are recognizing the 
immense values inherent in these matters. We are 
learning that the attractiveness of the church audi- 
torium, its colour schemes, architecture, windows, and 
seating arrangement, either mar or further the spirit of 
worship. Often a seeker of religious inspiration or 
comfort enters a church service to find that here is a 
sanctuary where it is natural to pray, to remain in 
silent meditation, to meet God. Yet, alas, all too fre- 
quently, there are rural churches which create no such 
awareness of the Divine Presence, no such mood of 
reverence. 

6 The Recovery of Worship, George W. Fiske, The Macmillan 
Company, 1931. 
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Many almost intangible matters enter into worship. 
There is the environment with all its suggestibility and 
possible inspiration. Undusted pews, broken chairs, 
torn hymnals, disarranged papers and books upon 
musical instruments, weird pictures upon the walls, 
windows that throw unharmonious shadows, lights that 
disturb the eye, all these and much more hinder a 
worship experience. Denominational leaders are rec- 
ognizing all this and have created Commissions on 
Worship and Departments of Church Architecture 
with a view to helping all churches and peoples to dis- 
cover God in the beauty of holiness.’ 

In the hill sections of rural Connecticut stands one 
of the loveliest Colonial churches found anywhere. 
The moment the visitor enters this century-old edifice, 
he is conscious of being in the presence of some unseen 
Power. Here, it is easy to meet God and to commune 
with the Highest in life. Near the Lake George region 
in New York State, in a rural village of a few hundred 
people, is a charming country church. Within its walls 
gossip ceases, hilarity passes, a mood of worship over- 
comes the visitor and he knows that he stands upon 
holy ground. In central Minnesota near one of the 
countless lakes is a small rural church. Through the 
years a few families have cared for it, sheltered its 
destiny and made it a place of holiness and beauty. 
On the West coast, in the thriving fruit area, near San 
Francisco, has recently been erected a town church 
which is architecturally a thing of rare beauty. The 


7 See Bibliography on Architecture and the Country Church. 
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auditorium, with its quiet dignity and aspiring arches, 
is an ideal worship center. Here, young and old enter 
into the fellowship of worship.* 

These examples, of course, could be multiplied. In 
one community an old barn was cleverly rebuilt to ac- 
commodate a congregation and serves its purpose with 
honour. In a small Iowa church, where no more than 
twenty people gather each Sunday, the spotless audi- 
torium appeals to all who enter. But it is also true that 
even the most favourable environment does not suffice 
to create the desired atmosphere, for there are other 
factors which have an equally important influence. 
Frequently the worship in a very acceptable and beau- 
tifully arranged auditorium is totally disrupted by the 
spirit of those who lead or participate. Large congre- 
gations are not essential. An American traveller who 
attended a worship service in an English cathedral 
where only a few people had assembled, records his 
impressions as follows: 


“‘ Not more than twenty people were present, but had the 
church been crowded to the doors the service could not have 
been conducted more reverently or impressively. And then 
it came to me: Worship is unhurried, enraptured com- 


munion with God. . . . Worship makes us one with the 
Father. Worship lifts us with divine presence and em- 
powers us for toil. . . . It is supremely a concern of 


the spirit.” ® 


8 Two publications are suggested for examination. Building for 
Religious Education, Henry Edward Tralle and George Earnest Mer- 
rill, The Century Company, 1926; and Art and Religion, Von Ogden 
Vogt, Yale University Press, 1921. 

9 John R. Ewers in The Christian Century. 
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No, numbers do not necessarily make worship, but 
the attitude and prayerful anticipation of those who 
come matter greatly. Above all, the leader himself 
must possess this mood of reverence. ‘‘He who 
leads,” wrote the same traveller, ‘‘ must be sure that 
he himself is spiritually alive. It is a crime to go 
through the motions when the heart is far away. 
Often the minister comes into the pulpit like a panting 
dog, covered with the dust of the highway. . . . We 
must regain the silence, the poise, the dignity which 
come only when we are still, knowing that God is 
God.” 

This cannot be over-emphasized. The average 
country preacher teaches a class just prior to the 
church worship service. Repeatedly, thoughtless peo- 
ple will engage him in eager conversation about some 
trivial matter just before he enters the pulpit. There 
is hurry, confusion, and last-minute preparations, often 
carried on in the presence of the congregation. The 
minister who thus enters the sanctuary has lost some- 
thing—he knows it and the congregation senses it. It 
is far better to begin the preparation for worship with 
a quiet Saturday and to guard with jealous care every 

hour of Sunday morning and to prevent as far as pos- 
sible undue haste or excitement at the last moment. 
A few minutes, absolutely alone, just before the service 
begins, are indispensable to the leader who would bring 
with him an atmosphere of worship when he appears 
in the pulpit. If last-minute interference does occur, 
let the leader feel at rest in God, ease his mind, quiet 
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his soul, and go forth to lead the people reverently in 
devotional reading and prayer. 

The fact that so many people are habitual late- 
comers at the morning service suggests the meaning- 
lessness of that worship fellowship which they are ac- 
customed to find there. To a large extent, the church 
and pastor are responsible for this lack of apprecia- 
tion. What a travesty on one of the holiest experi- 
ences in life to speak of the hymns, prayers, responsive 
readings, and meditations as “ preliminaries ” or, what 
is more vulgar, “‘ opening exercises ”! Worship is an 
art and the noblest of all arts in the life of a Christian. 
It can be cultivated and guided with patience and fore- 
thought, but it is in no sense an exercise, and even less 
is it a preliminary. 

One congregation which had experienced great diffi- 
culty in eliminating the noise and confusion which pre- 
vailed during the interval between the Sunday school 
and the church service conceived the following splen- 
did project. They devoted a prayer-meeting hour to 
the question, What can we do to improve our morning 
worship-service? Out of the discussion came several 
suggestions, practicable in nature and effective when 
put into practice. (1) Do not “ dismiss ” the children 
from the church school, but lead one service into the 
other without more than the necessary adjustment. 
(2) Have the pianist play softer music, immediately, 
as soon as the church school is over, in the main audi- 
torium, while people are assembling. (3) Secure the 
pledge of as many people as possible to forego the 
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pleasure of “ visiting”? before the service and have 
them seated in some reverential attitude of prayer and 
meditation. (4) Avoid all intrusions upon others, con- 
versations with friends, and discussions with the 
pastor. (5) Come in the spirit of prayer, expecting 
the presence of the Divine. The effect of the operation 
of such principles can readily be imagined. 

Remember, also, that the slightest irreverence in 
mannerism, careless reading of the Bible, long and 
rambling prayers, hasty and unprepared recitals of 
responsive readings, and failure to make the offering 
a devotional expression, often mar the eager anticipa- 
tion in the hearts of those who sit in the pew. Bear 
in mind that all have come seeking, hungering, expect- 
ing a blessing. Do nothing that will hinder the free 
course of worship. 

In recent years, many country churches have 
adopted the unified worship, preaching, and educa- 
tional service. ‘That is, instead of having children, 
young people, and a few adults gather for the morning 
Sunday school and then dismiss the school and see the 
majority of the group promptly return to their homes 
without attending church while another group, usually 
composed of adults, gathers for the morning preaching 
service, the Unified Service seeks to solve this partic- 
ular problem while, at the same time, it creates a fam- 
ily worship service in which all ages share. 

A small country church in New Jersey, having expe- 
rienced great difficulty in retaining Sunday school 
pupils for the morning worship service, introduced the 
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unified plan and the following order of service: 
Processional; Hymn; Call to Worship; Morning 
Meditation; Hymn; Scripture; Hymn; Reading; 
Prayer Hymn (Instrumental); Prayer; Prayer Re- 
sponse: ‘“‘ Hear Our Prayer”; Offering; Dedication 
of Offering; Recessional; Scripture; Message; Hymn; 
Class Session; Reports; Hymn; Benediction. The 
above service plan allotted about thirty minutes for 
worship, thirty minutes for the morning message and 
thirty minutes for class room studies. ‘There was no 
break in the entire program. Another unique feature 
of this particular program was the fact that the entire 
service was prepared by a group of young people, who 
also lead the entire service, the minister reading the 
Scripture, offering prayer, and preaching.*° 

Professor William R. McNutt, of Crozer Theolog- 
ical Seminary, in the January 1931 Bulletin, gives a 
splendid order of service which is presented here- 
with:* 


Organ Prelude 
Call to Worship (standing) 
Minister—O come, let us worship and bow down; 
People—Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker. 
Minister—For He is our God, and we are the 
people of His pasture, 
People—And the sheep of His hand. 


10 The Baptist Church of Jobstown, N. J., Rev. Roland Beazley, 
Pastor. 
11 Supplement to The Bulletin, page 30, January, 1931. 
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Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty (one stanza) 

Invocation—Lord’s Prayer—Choral Amen 

Choral Selection 

Break Thou the Bread of Life, etc. (One stanza 
prayerfully ) 

Message of Scripture 

Prayer—Choral Response 

Hymn 

Offertory—Doxology by all the people 

Organ Meditation 

Sermon 

Prayer—Silence (organ softly), Benediction 

Organ Postlude. 


The Home Missions Council, in the Rural Life Sun- 
day leaflet for 1931, offers a very suggestive service 
outline for country churches.” 

Many other suggestions are available. The Com- 
mission on Evangelism for Congregational Churches 
has printed helpful leaflets concerning the purpose and 
use of silence in worship services.** Many books are 
available.* Schools of Religious Education have pre- 
pared liberal suggestions available to all. The Journal 
of Religious Education prints, from time to time, excel- 
lent worship programs, but we must be mindful of the 
fact that the finest arrangements of materials and 


12 The address of the Home Missions Council is: 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 

13 Seminar on Worship, Commission on Evangelism, F. L. Fagley, 
Chairman, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

14 See the appended Bibliography for books on worship. 
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plans will miscarry unless the leader and worshippers 
possess the inner seriousness and attitude essential to 
worship. 

Professor Lehman of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, an able judge of appropriate church music, 
assures us that it is the spirit in which we sing that 
matters more than the technical correctness of a ren- 
dering. But so often, choirs have a habit of attempting 
too difficult music while the sweet and _ inspiring 
religious hymns and songs go begging. We need, also, 
to discard the crude and vulgar, swaying and swagger- 
ing, religious songs so commonly advocated by uncul- 
tured evangelists. Hymns, to be worshipful and 
meaningful, must have a quieter majesty, truer per- 
spective of actual life, and be sung with dignity and 
in a devotional spirit. ‘‘ The measure of a good hymn 
is that it must portray good religion, it must exemplify 
good poetry, and finally it must be set to good 
music.” *° 

Responsive singing by the choir, united prayers by 
the pastor and people, several intervals of silent medi- 
tation, especially just before the opening call to wor- 
ship, the pastoral prayer, and after the sermon, will 
seldom fail to be impressive. Prayers must be born 
out of felt needs,—a heart in touch with the sins and 
sorrows of the people,—and they must breathe the air 
of comfort, assurance, and hope. Natural and clear 

15 Professor William R. McNutt, Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pa. See also Crozer Theological Seminary, Supplement to 


The Bulletin, January, 1931, p. 30 ff. for a splendid discussion of 
An Order of Services for Public Worship. 
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invitations to pray, to sing, and to meditate should be 
preceded by appropriate texts, quoted reverently. 
Haste is never permissible—the way the minister reads, 
the way he opens the Bible, the way he lifts his soul 
in united prayer for those present—these details mat- 
ter beyond estimate. Reverence, dignity, quiet, assur- 
ance, poise, and perfect naturalness in the pulpit are 
prime essentials. 

Country churches fail to make as liberal use of chil- 
dren in the service as is possible. A processional of 
children who carry banners and flags, moving in stately 
order, past the pulpit and into the service or choir, 
creates a fine fellowship of worship in any church. 
Children can easily be trained to sing responses, to 
unite with the pastor in brief prayers, and to take other 
important but appropriate parts in the worship service. 
They always enjoy sharing the singing. The story for 
the children should never be.a miniature sermon. Let 
the story tell its own truth without moralizations or 
added comments. The writer favours having the chil- 
dren seated with their parents. This will help to pre- 
serve the family as a unit and to create a desirable 
family fellowship through worship. Such influence 
upon the family is invaluable. 

Many churches, however, have the children stay 
together and dismiss them shortly before the sermon. 
Usually, the children, guided by capable teachers, are 
directed in services of their own in a separate room 
where this is available. 

Worship is by no means limited to the church service 
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and the Sunday school. One summer, when a rural 
pastor spent a week in a camp with some boys, a near- 
drowning accident cast a shadow upon the camp. That 
evening, around the camp-fire, came one of the most 
exalted experiences of worship he has ever known. 
A group of young people, somewhat hilarious, gathered 
to practice Christmas carols. Having sung all the 
selections they desired, they began to comment as to 
their reasons for preferring various hymns. Interest- 
ing experiences were brought to light; tender associa- 
tions came into play. A more serious mood came upon 
the group and before the meeting was over, several, 
in audible prayers, thanked God for the writers and 
composers of these hymns. Here was a genuine wor- 
ship experience. 

A few friends prepared to spend dawn upon a moun- 
tain top. Their plan was to have some one lead them 
in prayer and song. When the first glow of a new 
day tinted the far horizon and the beauty of the early 
morning embraced earth and sky, no one could sing 
or speak; but there, in the silence of that beautiful 
dawn, came an overwhelming worship experience. 

In a home where illness had almost completed its 
death-bringing task, two persons knelt. It was a tiny 
cottage and far from the noise of multitudes. The 
fading light of day sent its mellow gleams through the 
small window and fell upon the two in prayer. It was 
an unforgettable worship experience in the life of the 
pastor. . 

Once a class was discussing a moral problem con- 
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fronting high school students. One girl told of her 
own failure and the story moved the class. Then the 
teacher closed the discussion with a prayer in which 
all united. Such opportunities are constantly before 
us. Who has wandered through the meadows and 
woodlands just before gathering evening shadows and 
has not felt the presence of the Creator? Rural peo- 
ple, as we have said, live in the world of mystery and 
wonder, where nature speaks its own message and 
story. Our task is to capture these opportunities and 
to train others to recognize God’s presence. 

Many rural families listen, each morning, to a radio 
worship service. Why not broaden this to include 
prayer ‘for the Church and the community? Perhaps 
a radio-worship league could be formed with the under- 
standing that this is the church-family in worship and 
fellowship. 

All of these suggestions are not, of course, possible 
in any single church, nor is it always practicable to 
adopt the entire program without careful study of the 
local needs but it is very important that the country 
church should deliberately create a more worshipful 
atmosphere in the church and emphasize the idea of 
fellowship with God in Christian worship. 


2. THE CHURCH A FELLOWSHIP IN CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

The new day lavishes upon us opportunities of 

service. They are numerous and rich in possibilities. 

When the Church will actually minister to the people, 

the people will readily respond to the Church. In a 
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Michigan field where a remarkable transformation in 
the people’s attitude toward the Church had taken 
place, the question was asked: ‘‘ How do you account 
for the change? ”’? The answer sums up the judgment 
of all present. ‘ When the Church proved its interest 
in folk, folk began to take an interest in the Church.” 

This fellowship in service knows no bounds. Where 
there is a single need, a family out of contact with the 
Church; where there are children and young people 
without Christian ideals; where there is want, sickness, 
poverty, loneliness, helplessness, and need; where there 
are people indifferent to religion, whether they be rich 
or poor, native or foreign-born; where there are lives 
which are notoriously non-Christian;—there the fel- 
lowship of service has a place. We do not wish to 
become busybodies, running meaningless errands and 
futile programs. The country minister must never be- 
come the “ chore boy ” for everybody, but he should, 
nevertheless, be the ‘‘ good shepherd ” of all. The ser- 
vice which we render must promote exactly what has 
been suggested, a Christian fellowship. Spiritual 
growth requires the doing of one’s religion as well as 
the believing of it. Out of the numerous suggestions, 
let each church choose that which fits into its particu- 
lar program and situation. No church can hope to do 
all things; every church should aspire to do some of 
them. The list of suggestions is by no means exhaus- 
tive and it contains nothing that has not been tested 
and proved of value. It is submitted with the limita- 
tions and resources of the country church in mind. 
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(a) Special Occasions of Fellowship in Service. 

A prominent rural church in New Jersey issues, in 
advance, a yearly calendar, upon which are recorded 
all special occasions and special goals and objectives 
to be kept in mind during certain weeks, months, or 
seasons. Many churches employ a similar method of 
keeping before the people the many occasions listed 
in the calendar. Among these we have: New Year’s 
Eve and Day; Lincoln’s Birthday; Washington’s 
Birthday; Palm Sunday; Good Friday; Easter Sun- 
day; Rural Life Sunday; Mother’s Day; Memorial 
Day; Family Sunday; Children’s Day; Baccalaureate 
Sunday; Father’s Day; Arbour Day; Decision Day; 
Labour Day; Armistice Day; Re-consecration Day; 
Thanksgiving Day; Christmas Eve and Day. 

Each of these special days offers a rallying point for 
special purposes. ‘Then it is appropriate to arrange 
days for local interests, such as Lodge Day, Farm 
Bureau Day, et cetera, when community organizations 
are given special recognition in the service. On Grad- 
uation Day or on Baccalaureate Sunday, the graduat- 
ing classes in the schools are invited to an inspiring 
religious service in their honour. In many rural com- 
munities, this is an annual custom and the graduates 
participate in special parts of the program, while par- 
ents and friends form a thrilled and appreciative con- 
gregation in the church. Where there is more than 
one church in the community, all should share in this 
beautiful custom. At least, one church, we know, has 
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a custom of giving a copy of the New Testament to 
each boy and girl finishing the eighth grade. Several 
churches print or mimeograph the names of graduates 
of the public school, high school and college, this list 
forming a part of the program sheets for the day. 


(b) Special Weeks of Fellowship in Service. 


Father and Son, and Mother and Daughter weeks 
are nationally observed. Some country churches, in 
cooperation with other organizations in the commu- 
nity, celebrate Old Settlers’ week. Others have a week 
of welcome and good will for recent arrivals in the 
community, when friendly fellowship is expressed in 
special visitations and services honouring the new 
members of the community. 

What could be more beautiful than to dedicate the 
new homes which have been established during the 
year, bless the children born and remember in a me- 
morial service those who have passed from the fellow- 
ship circle? Good Will week has its place, also. In one 
_ parish it was the practice of the pastor and people to 
administer Holy Communion to the aged, the shut-ins, 
and the neglected and to all who cared to have the 
church enter their homes for this purpose. This is also 
the week for projects in friendship, community social 
gatherings, codperative religious services, rewarding 
citizens for noteworthy civic services, and other mani- 
festations of appreciation and good will. 

Easter provides an unusual opportunity for the culti- 
vation of deeper spiritual life. Many churches, city 
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and country, conduct special services all through the 
week, with a Communion service on Good Friday, cul- 
minating in a happy Resurrection service on Easter 
Sunday. Re-consecration week, when the work of the 
church revives after a season of rest, offers opportu- 
nity for special efforts to secure sufficient funds and 
workers to carry on the program of the church, and to 
stimulate the four-fold fellowship. 

Some fields have other special weeks, in fact there 
are innumerable possibilities. Local needs may call 
for the creation of additional days or weeks, such as 
_ Harvest Week; Clean Up Week; Citizenship Week; 
Every-Member Visitation Week, etc. 

The important point here is that each church care- 
fully choose some special days and some special weeks 
around which to rally the interests of the community. 
Wherever possible the widest and friendliest coopera- 
tion between churches and other organizations should 
prevail. The Farm Bureau and its many organiza- 
tions, the Agricultural College and its departments, the 
various civic, economic, and social agencies in a rural 
town, all should be encouraged to participate in these 
occasions of fellowship in service. 


(c) Other Opportunities for Fellowship in Service. 
Frequently, historical occasions have been used to 

promote closer codperation, better understanding and 

civic interests.*° The alert church and leader will con- 


16 The Country Church As It Is, A. J. W. Myers and Edwin E. 
Sundt, Fleming H. Revell Company, 1930, p. 19. 
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stantly encourage this and similar opportunities. In 
a community where a large number of Czechs were 
living, the church promoted a commemoration of Presi- 
dent Masaryk’s birthday and a celebration of the Tenth 
Anniversary of the founding of the Czecho-Slovakian 
Republic.** Through the Central West and North 
West, Scandinavian national days have thus been 
observed by the churches. 

Old Settlers’ Week provides an opportunity to revive 
former associations and to tie to the home-church fam- 
ilies living apart from the fellowship. Birthdays of 
children, the aged, and the infirm are often remem- 
bered by pastors. It would be better if the church 
were to take a part in the recognition of such anni- 
versaries. 

New families are sure to welcome some sign of 
friendliness and their children are often most easily 
enrolled in the church school at the time of their 
arrival in the community. One church exchanged pas- 
tors and a number of men-leaders with a city church 
on a certain Sunday of each year. This created a fine 
fellowship between city and country. 

The busy Saturday in towns is another opportunity. 
Churches should be kept open and advertised as such. 
Children could be cared for there while parents en- 
joyed, in freedom, their shopping and visiting. Young 
people could provide care and direct play for the little 
folk and much comfort and service thus be rendered. 


17 The Country Church As It Is, A. J. W. Myers and Edwin E. 
Sundt, Fleming H. Revell Company, 1930, p. 31. 
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The center, where hundreds gather each Saturday 
night, offers a chance for religious services which may 
reach many who never enter a church. Food and re- 
freshments, sold at moderate prices, will find a ready 
sale. Many churches provide nurseries for little chil- 
dren whose mothers gladly accept relief from their con- 
stant care. One church has a special automobile which 
carries the gospel messengers to such Saturday meet- 
ings as these.’® 

Social occasions are exceedingly valuable in rural 
communities. It was pointed out in Chapter I that 
frequent changes in farm population are due, not so 
much to economic reasons, as to the lack of fellowship. 
The country church is in a position of rare opportunity 
to provide happy occasions for such fellowship. 

The home is always a good center for such gather- 
ings. Many country churches promote Friendship 
Socials in rural homes to which neighbours are invited. 
These programs need not be elaborate or the attend- 
ance large. The district school also provides a similar 
opportunity. In codperation with teacher and pupils, 
the church can arrange happy evenings or afternoons 
for parents and little folk. There are centers of popu- 
lation away from the village and the church which need 
similar assemblies. Young people in the church, who 
have initiative and leadership, may well create happy 
times for the children and youth in these far-away 
centers. Community singing is almost a lost art, but 


18 St. Joseph Valley Larger Parish, Michigan. 
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wherever it is revived, it increases good-will and good 
fellowship. Simple dramatic pageants and plays always 
appeal to rural people. 

Many churches have gospel teams. These teams go 
into pastorless churches or fields, conduct services in 
schools and chapels. This is excellent training as well 
as inspiration. It would be a blessing if such teams 
could occasionally visit our city churches and there 
conduct a service of their own. And what about hav- 
ing city young folk share their enthusiasm and vigor- 
ousness with rural people? More than one Bible class 
in urban centers is panting for breath because it has 
no worthy challenge to arouse its members. It will be 
a great day for these struggling classes when they rec- 
ognize that about them are rural churches which need 
their moral and financial assistance. 

Every community has those who are in distress and 
need. They are always with us, but unfortunately 
the country church so often ignores these calls. Hun- 
dreds of rural churches, however, minister to such | 
individuals and families. A few illustrations will suf- 
fice. A needy country home was shingled by church 
members; a winter’s wood-pile was provided by the 
men; and useful clothing was gathered by the pastor 
and distributed to families. These things matter. A 
splendid country church found an elderly couple in 
distress. They had lost the only cow in their posses- 
sion and to them it meant everything. A community 
social was arranged, refreshments sold, and the pro- 
ceeds combined with a special offering amounted to 
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$113.50, an amount sufficient to purchase another cow. 
A group of church members harvested a farmer’s hay- 
crop while he was ill, free of cost to the stricken man, 
et cetera. 

In many Western communities the service of a nurse 
would be a blessing. By pooling contributions and 
suggesting to the people the idea of a country nurse, 
it may be possible to secure such a worker. Christian 
nurses are available. The country doctor codperates 
splendidly with sympathetic ministers. City and town 
hospitals usually provide free care to those in financial 
straits. One church has thus provided for a number 
of cases, otherwise never cared for. In this, as in 
other matters, the closest codperation with various 
health agencies is commended. In many rural com- 
munities the visiting nurse can be of frequent service. 
General health conditions, hygiene, sanitation and nu- 
trition are worth while study topics in mothers’ classes 
and parent groups. Here, again, the Farm Bureau will 
cheerfully help. 

Seasonal opportunities come in abundance. New 
Year’s Eve community festivals, community Christmas 
trees, Easter services embracing all creeds and 
churches, and national holidays may be utilized to 
summon people in various ways to a better apprecia- 
tion of their community, their country, and _ their 
church. Around these, and especially such seasons as 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, projects may be intro- 
duced. The following are a few illustrations from the 
field. 
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A class of Junior girls in a summer vacation church 
school prepared a number of picture books and dolls 
as Christmas gifts to the children in a near-by home 
for parentless little folk. With great care and much 
anticipation these gifts were stored away. Six months 
later, the happy day finally came when the entire class 
was taken to the home, spent a day there, played with 
their friends and gave them the heart and hand made 
presents. 

Hundreds of rural churches use the “‘ White Gift ” 
Christmas service with telling effect. Often it trans- 
forms the former “ getting ” spirit into an eagerness to 
share. This service, based upon the story, “‘ Why the 
Chimes Rang,” is available from any religious book 
and literature house. In a church where this service 
has been in practice for several years, the church is 
filled with children and people who come into the 
white-decorated church with generous gifts from every 
class in Sunday school, every organization in the 
church, and many community organizations. 

Easter is an opportune time for administering the 
Holy Communion to the aged, the sick and the shut- 
ins, who desire it in their homes. This service can be 
made beautiful and helpful with the aid of a few mem- 
bers of the choir or young people’s group in addition 
to the regular church officials. 

In a day when so many have roomy and comfortable 

19 Professor Edna M. Baxter, Hartford School of Religious Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Connecticut, has prepared a valuable Annotated List 


of Plays and Pageants to be Used in the Church. In mimeographed 
form, it may be obtained from her for 35c. 
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autos, there is no reason for any one’s having to remain 
at home because of lack of transportation. Several 
rural churches have organized fleets of cars that trans- 
port those who desire to come to the church services. 
In some cases busses are operated to carry children to 
the church school and services. Often, private cars, 
pledged to provide accommodations, call at definite 
points, gathering those who wish to ride to church. 
During the summer vacation school period, extensive 
bus-service is frequently arranged. A small rural 
church in the East, with a membership of less than 
fifty, has four cars each Sunday, covering nearly eighty 
miles a day, over difficult roads, in their eagerness to 
assemble as many as possible in the church. 

With mail and telephone ready to serve the church 
all the year and the local or town weekly cheerfully 
printing church notices, there is no reason why suffi- 
cient advertising cannot be carried on. But it will not 
work itself. Some one has to assume the responsibility 
and the church which has not persons to do this will 
have to set about to train workers for such tasks. 

A nationally known speaker with a message worthy 
of a good hearing, came into a rural community and 
was greeted by a mere handful of persons. When 
inquiries were made in several families as to why they 
were not present, the answer was: ‘‘ We did not know 
about it! ” As a rule, rural people will respond more 
readily than city folk to honest advertising. With the 
daily mail, the telephone, the local weekly, possibility 
of placards and personal invitations, there is no need 
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to complain of the few who respond. The above church 
had failed to make this occasion known and the loss 
was greater to the community than to the speaker. 
The matter of advertising the church, its services and 
special days and weeks, might well become an alluring 
project in the hands of ambitious young people. 

Another service is possible through the collection 
and redistribution of reading matter. Country homes 
abound in good literature, and yet, in every community 
there are homes where additional reading would be 
heartily welcomed. Scores of churches delegate this 
project to some class, or group, and frequently to the 
young people, who thus render a service of unusual 
worth while they enjoy helping others. The average 
country church, if it has a library at all, lacks readable 
up-to-date books. What a splendid chance for some 
class to revive the interest in a library and good books! 
And why not encourage, especially at Christmas time, 
individuals and organizations to contribute new and 
helpful reading matter? There may be, in your con- 
gregation, a high-school student, or some gifted per- 
son, who is especially interested in the work of a 
librarian. Find him (or her) and give him a chance 
to work at this task. 

The church plant is frequently in need of little 
attentions by devoted people. There are such possi- 
bilities as repairs, painting, new hymnals, better heat- 
ing equipment, improved lighting, a new pulpit Bible, 
more comfortable pews, new carpets, and a thorough 
cleaning of the building. Every one of these projects 
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should be shared by as many as possible and not 
become the privilege of the few. Volunteers, if called 
upon, are likely to offer hours of labour for cleaning 
up the grounds, cutting the grass, elimination of ugly 
accumulations of weeds, wood, and rubbish. Walks 
and driveways may need attention. A few trees, flowers 
and shrubbery will greatly improve the approach to the 
church building. A well-cared-for bulletin board should 
be prominently displayed and windows should be kept 
clean and in proper repair. 

With an increasing number of codperative agencies 
in the rural districts, the church stands in a peculiar 
position to unify overlapping and competing organiza- 
tions. The task of the country church is not to do a 
single thing these agencies can better accomplish, or to 
compete with them in any shape or manner. Cooper- 
ation is the watchword. The County Agent, the Farm 
Bureau, the Boy Scouts, the County Young Men’s 
Christian Association and Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the various departments of the Agricul- 
tural College with its trained staff of workers, the vari- 
ous Junior Lodge auxiliaries and social agencies are, 
in reality, striving to do exactly what the country 
church is seeking to do, to enrich rural life and to 
enable men and women, boys and girls, to appreciate 
country privileges. Of course, the Church has a deeper 
purpose than that, but fundamentally we are all trying 
to minister to human life and need closer fellowship 
and better codperation. The 5,000 County Agents, 
most of whom are highly trained in rural problems and 
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are able Christian men and women, are potential assist- 
ants to the country pastor. The Farm Bureau, with 
its helpful literature, stereopticon lectures, speakers, 
and workers, may be of inestimable value. Let us 
work with them, share with them, and fellowship with 
them in service to the people we love. 

A century ago, John Frederick Oberlin proved that 
the country church has immense possibilities. For 
forty years he gave himself to a single field in the 
Vosges mountains. Through his efforts the country- 
side was transformed. He established schools, im- 
proved highways and bridges, introduced new and more 
profitable methods of farming, reforested the region, 
created libraries, tutored those who desired it, made 
better medical service available, and preached the gos- 
pel of salvation with conviction and affection. His 
story should be read by every rural pastor and lover 
of country life. One hundred years have passed but, 
as yet, we have not seen the vision this faithful pastor 
saw except in rare instances. Surely we are about to 
see it, and we never can become true servants of our 
beloved rural people until we see them and life as it is 
and feel obligated to minister to all.” 

Again and again, during extensive journeys through 
the far West, the writer has been impressed with 
the poverty of our people, the unfruitful soil, decaying 
orchards, disappearing forests, the lack of the most 
ordinary sanitary conditions in rural homes. What a 


20 The Story of John Frederick Oberlin, A. F. Beard, The Pilgrim 
Press, 1909. 
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blessing to these people if the country church, guided 
by an intelligent and devoted minister, could some- 
how create an interest in hygiene, health, home eco- 
nomics, and more attractive homes and surroundings. 
Many of our country churches are within hailing dis- 
tance of a State Agricultural College or school and the 
Farm Bureau workers and the County Agent are avail- 
able for such service in almost any county in the 
United States. Several churches known to the writer 
have undertaken to encourage reforestation. The Bap- 
tist Church of Jobstown, New Jersey, distributes each 
year hundreds of pine trees for planting and has, in the 
course of ten years, succeeded in beautifying the village 
and countryside. There is no reason why hundreds 
of country churches should not follow this splendid 
example. Several country ministers have been the 
means of introducing new crops to their people, calling 
upon specialists in the field of agriculture to study the 
soil properties and possibilities. This is indeed render- 
ing service. The Farm Bureau, through its qualified 
workers, offers courses in home economics, hygiene, 
health, art, and animal husbandry. The Four-H Clubs, 
with their millions in membership, are successfully cre- 
ating a deeper appreciation of the possibilities in rural 
life. The country church will find it fruitful and 
spiritually invigorating to codperate with these 
agencies. It is difficult to believe that Jesus, who was 
intensely interested in the physical as well as the spir- 
itual needs of man, would ignore these conditions in 
our rural communities to-day. 
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There are, of course, many other opportunities not 
mentioned in the foregoing discussion. The Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America offers a very sugges- 
tive pamphlet on “ Good Will Tours ” or journeys with 
Christ in service.** Suggestive books and literature are 
listed in the Bibliography. Enough has been written 
to enable the pastor and people to see the countless 
opportunities this new day offers to the country church 
in becoming a life-influencing, life-creating agency. 
The important emphasis in all these service projects 
should be Christian fellowship. We must, more and 
more, share with as many as possible the splendid 
opportunities all these service projects suggest.” 
Through this we will grow into a richer Christian 
life and a better appreciation of our fellow men. 

But, again, we close this discussion with a word of 
caution. Very few town and country churches could 
possibly carry out every one of these suggestions. Let 
each church and pastor choose carefully whatever 
seems to fit the local situation. 


3. THE CHURCH A FELLOWSHIP IN CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION. 


This is a vast subject and needs much more space 
than can possibly be allotted here. For our purposes, 
we will consider the most essential features in the edu- 


21 Good Will Tours, The American Baptist Publication Society, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and The Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America, 2320 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

22 See the discussion on organization in Chapter IV. 
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cational program and discuss the points which in our 
judgment need urgent emphasis. 

Every visitor to a public school has been impressed 
with the spirit of freedom and happiness that prevails 
in the modern schoolroom. It is evident that the 
majority of the children are enjoying their education. 
They seem to employ a good deal of personal initiative 
and creativeness while the teacher, at all times, keeps 
a guiding hand in the process. Altogether, it is a 
happy codperative affair with the teacher acting in the 
capacity of guide and friend, rather than coercer and 
ruler. } 

This is the method the country Sunday school must 
seek to capture. We recommend, therefore, to every 
country pastor and Sunday school teacher frequent 
visits to a modern public school and, if possible, to a 
near-by Normal School where teachers are trained for 
their task. 

The educational world has long since abandoned 
methods which the Sunday school persists in using. In 
the Sunday school, the teacher actually “ preaches ” 
little sermon. Pupils are expected to “ behave ” and, 
by that we mean to sit still, listen to and answer a 
few perfunctory questions. The pupil finds this totally 
different from the day school where he has much free- 
dom and shares with the teacher in the “lesson” for 
that day. There his hands are given something to do; 
his eyes are called upon to see; and his judgment about 
colours, shapes, and lines is called into play. He 
learns by doing. When studying geography, he “ takes 
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a long trip’ to some distant land, plans it, works out 
details about food, clothing, cost, etc.; he learns about 
the people of this land which he visits, its industries, 
climate, products, etc. When the journey is completed, 
he has assembled in a scrapbook facts concerning the 
trip, the people, their habits and manner of living and 
has, before his eyes, pictures he has gathered from 
magazines and papers, as well as detailed facts, all 
neatly bound within a single folder of his own making. 
All this was accomplished without leaving the class 
room. 

When will the Sunday school proceed on some such 
basis? Or, perhaps we should ask: How can religious 
teaching be made equally interesting and profitable? *° 
One error must pass. We do not necessarily teach 
religion by teaching memory verses, names of Bible 
books, detailed facts about Bible characters or by com- 
mitting long chapters to memory. Any one can readily 
verify this by recalling the many people who can quote — 
eloquent texts without, in the least, giving evidence of 
their spirit. 

Information is important, but information does 
not necessarily mean that the pupil will carry the 
fact conveyed over into life and express it. A child 
may know every important Bible text and live not in 
accord with a single one of them; he may remember 
the names of the books of the Bible and the names 
of the apostles, and may know various facts about 


23 The reader is urged to study How Shall I Learn to Teach Re- 
ligion? Blanche Carrier, Harper Bros., 1930. 
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Paul’s journeys and other dates and events of Biblical 
history, and yet not be in the least influenced by this 
information so far as his conduct is concerned. Life 
and memorized information have no necessary con- 
nection. 

Another error must pass. It is a common belief 
that talking in general terms about honesty, friend- 
ship, forgiveness, justice, and love, will necessarily 
result in actions according to the lesson. Much of our 
Sunday school teachings are sermonettes by the teacher 
on “ how to be good.” How often the teacher wonders 
why it is that after a ‘‘ lesson ” on reverence or kind- 
ness, the boys show neither, a few minutes later! 

Teaching, therefore, must be specific. It is not 
enough to talk vaguely about honesty. Even pious 
dissertations about prayer and love have little value 
unless they are tied to and connected with definite life 
experiences within the range of the class. The task, 
for example, of connecting a taught lesson on the for- 
giving spirit of Joseph, and life as it is in the environ- 
ment of that boy who sits in the class, is not easy. 
It calls for the highest, best trained intelligence and 
ingenuity, plus a’deep consecration. Yet this is pre- 
cisely what we must seek to do. Some act of honesty, 
some deed of kindness, some project in friendship, 
some loving, thoughtful helpfulness that answers some 
one’s prayer, will do more than a score of lessons in 
the class room, to make real the principles of Christ 
to every age and group. 

Moreover, teaching, to be effective, must be objec- 
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tive. Our lessons, frequently, merely skim the surface 
and skip from one theme to another without plumbing 
the depths of any. If a class of young folk are con- 
sidering the matter of race relationships, let us stand 
by that inexhaustible theme until we have searched 
the ends of the earth for convincing materials, illus- 
trations, and suggestions, and finally, after having put 
some of the principles of brotherhood into action, let 
us fasten some definite, concrete illustrations and con- 
clusions upon the blackboard and in the notebook; yes, 
but more, let us clinch these principles in the hearts 
and minds of our pupils by their repeated expressions 
of the truths they have sought to discover. We learn 
by doing, and we must remember that it is far better 
to keep one single objective before our pupils’ minds 
until they have expressed it in deed, again and again, 
than to follow the customary Sunday to Sunday les- 
sons, the effectiveness of which can seldom be seen. 

Recently a thirteen-year-old boy reminded his father 
that Sunday school was so dry and monotonous. “It’s 
just the same stories over and over again and all we 
do is to hear about Abraham, Jacob, Joseph and Moses 
from year toyear. . . .” Nowthere is justification 
for that charge. In public school the major emphasis 
is still on the three “ R’s” but the approach is cer- 
tainly different. The project method has changed our 
entire system of teaching. The pupil is encouraged to 
show initiative. ‘The teacher shares, as a friend, in the 
development of a given subject. 

Is there a “fresh” approach to Bible study? We 
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believe there is. If we employ the project method, the 
following might be the procedure. Here is a whole 
range of themes for intermediates extending from 
friendship, honesty, deceitfulness, heroism, and so 
forth, all the way to such social subjects as working 
together, living together, and sharing the best we have 
with others. The list might include world friendship 
and race problems. Suppose we allow the youngsters 
to choose their own particular theme and, let us say, 
their choice falls upon heroism—-what it means and 
who really is heroic. Is not the Bible full of glorious 
heroism all the way from Genesis to the story of the 
apostles as told in Acts? Instead of pointing out every 
name and every hero, would it be possible to interest 
these young folk in discovering for themselves heroes 
in the Bible and then have them state or write their 
reason for thinking this particular person a hero? 
Having gone thus far, why not continue and gradually 
accumulate clear-cut ideals and convictions every hero 
should cherish? ‘The world has many modern heroes. 
Perhaps the local community has unsung heroes. There 
is that crippled boy who has struggled so valiantly for 
an education; that widowed mother with her flock of 
little children, labouring with courage and patience to 
keep the home intact and to provide a good moral 
foundation for the children; there is that faithful 
father, devoted mother, just ordinary people, perhaps, 
yet living like heroes in the face of severe testings and 
tribulations. Can those intermediates learn anything 
there? 
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Suppose the theme chosen by a group of young peo- 
ple is friendship. Let them explore the Bible in their 
own way for examples of beautiful friendships. Have 
them write the story of real friends; tell why they 
admire this particular friendship; state principles that 
underlie all true friendships; discuss their meaning and 
finally express these principles in a definite manner to 
some friend. By so doing, certain attitudes will become 
permanent and attitudes, far more than mere facts, 
determine our conduct. 

This is precisely the method the public school uses. 
It is applied to every branch of study and has made 
the schoolroom a pleasant place and the school teacher 
the best of friends. To carry out the project method, 
the church school must have the best available teachers. 
Some such approach as this to religious education will 
require well-trained, intelligent teachers. We must set 
about to train leaders. Many churches fail to do so. 
This must be remedied. Books, libraries, reading 
courses, carefully chosen and directed, will be helpful. 
Sometimes a well written book, with a living story 
inspiring and true, will change the course of a life. 
Conferences are essential. Libraries available to 
teachers and leaders should be found in every progres- 
sive rural church. Frequent discussions of books read 
and ideas, as well as problems, should have a large 
place in all conferences for workers. 

Prospective teachers will find it helpful to serve a 
time of apprenticeship with some experienced teacher. 
There is no substitute, however, for standard training 
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classes open to anyone interested. Our summer 
assemblies, leadership training schools, community 
teacher training classes—all are available. The 
wise pastor will encourage his people along these 
lines.”* 

But the fellowship in Christian education extends 
far beyond the boundaries of the Sunday services. 
Innumerable rural vacation schools are in progress 
each summer. These schools have become an indis- 
pensable part of a church’s educational program. 
Every denomination has abundant literature on this 
subject and practically every pastor and all directors 
of religious education have been trained to conduct 
such enterprises. In addition to these, week-day 
religious education in the public schools or in cooper- 
ation with them, is becoming essential in rural areas. 
The Sunday school scholar spends less than twenty- 
five hours of the entire year in church classes. We 
must supplement this meager effort. As a matter of 
fact, many rural communities have a program of week- 
day religious education, sometimes in the public 
schools, sometimes in the churches, and sometimes in 
near-by homes. In all cases, carefully prepared 
teachers and courses are necessary and local sentiment 
must not be forced in the matter. In some instances, 
several years were spent in preparing the community 
for such educational projects and we repeat: trained 

24 Write to the International Council of Religious Education, 100 
E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., for suitable courses. Also, consult 


directors of religious education in state and national denominational 
work. 
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leadership, graded and carefully prepared courses are 
indispensable.”° 

Stereopticon lectures, supplemented by appropriate 
songs and services, have a large place in the country. 
Homes can be used for these lectures, and frequently 
schools welcome them. Our experience has been that 
the written lectures are too long. It is perhaps better 
for the speaker to familiarize himself with the theme 
and the pictures sufficiently well to give an extempo- 
raneous description without following closely the 
accompanying manuscript. The Farm Bureaus, State 
Board of Education, denominational headquarters, and 
private agencies have a variety of attractive pictures 
available without much cost. One church habitually 
takes travelogues and missionary slides to distant 
homes on the plains, where a few gather to enjoy an 
evening in a profitable way. This is highly commend- 
able. Children in homes and schools are sure to enter 
into this enjoyment. 

Educational motion pictures also are available. 
These include almost every phase of rural life such as 
animal husbandry, poultry raising, cooking, care of 
children, various varieties of farming, home-making 
and art. Besides these, the manufacturing of machines, 
tools, shoes, clothing, canned goods, and various ex- 
hibits of farm life are illustrated in this manner. 
Usually the State Board of Education will rent films 


25 This subject is so important and complex and so far beyond 
our present purpose that we recommend consultation with state and 
national authorities before a church undertakes this project. 
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and equipment to rural organizations and the Farm 
Bureau and agricultural colleges have similar facilities. 
Many of the larger industrial corporations have free 
films available, and gradually, better types of recre- 
ational pictures are being produced. These facilities 
are being used by hundreds of rural churches for the 
pleasure and education of multitudes. 

The County Library and the Library Extension 
service through the American Library Association 
offer additional educational opportunities. The coun- 
try church can join in the encouragement and creation 
of additional County Libraries sorely needed in rural 
districts. Lacking in such facilities, the church may 
create a helpful library under the careful guidance of 
some competent person or persons and through the 
printed page, calendar, and personal announcements, 
create interest in good reading. Many denominations 
promote extensive missionary reading courses with 
much benefit. 

The radio offers a new source of educational value. 
In addition to the possibility of creating a radio-wor- 
ship league in the community, which promotes family 
prayer and singing, at stated times, properly enrolled 
and recorded by the church, numerous lectures and 
addresses and sermons by able speakers are announced 
from time to time. The alert pastor will remind his 
people of these opportunities and thus promote an 
invisible but valuable fellowship. 


26 Carl H. Milan, Secretary, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, will gladly furnish additional information. 
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Mothers’ classes, preferably in the home, and pos- 
sibly also in the church, where care of babies and 
health and home may be freely considered, are another 
possibility. The Farm Bureau, again, gladly renders 
such service and in every state are other agencies eager 
to give freely such classes. Then city churches may be 
urged to share some of their missionary speakers and 
national visitors with the rural churches. Lecturers 
from the State College are also available, usually free 
of cost. Discussion groups where matters of civic and 
social interest may be frankly considered have been 
arranged by many country churches. In all such cases 
the best available leadership is necessary. 

Within a few miles radius of the majority of rural 
churches are villages and even smaller towns without 
adequate religious opportunities. Here Sunday schools 
may be created, services be held and projects in service 
be introduced. If the church cannot care for such 
extension work, it may be possible to establish a system 
of transportation. Sometimes a bus is available at low 
cost. Centers of population are always points for vari- 
ous opportunities in Christian education. The leisure 
time problem, created by modern farming, needs atten- 
tion by the country church. Reading courses, play 
hours, useful occupations in handicraft, home improve- 
ment, and enjoyment may be promoted in codperation 
with other agencies. 

We have been reminded that there are 5,000,000 
country young people outside the rural church. Often 
this disinterestedness in the church is_ justifiable. 
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Preaching alone will never capture young people. They 
are created for a much broader appeal. One reason 
why country dance-halls and poolrooms find such prof- 
itable fields is that the church and the community 
provide no adequate substitutes. We must do more 
than condemn people for their inclinations. If{ we can- 
not create Christian recreational centers and a Chris- 
tian social program there is little hope that preaching 
alone will transform our youth. 

In this fellowship of Christian education our young 
people should have a vital part. Their meetings are 
often just so much lost motion because of the conven- 
tional program that is carried on. Discussions and 
prayers should be led by young folk even at the risk 
of having them perpetrate some errors. ‘Themes for 
consideration should rise out of their own life-interests. 
Reading of comments upon the day’s theme from 
papers should be discouraged. Cultivation of self- 
reliance and expression must come through actual par- 
ticipation and sharing of responsibilities. 

Summer assemblies and camps have proven invalu- 
able to church youth. These can be further encour- 
aged. Places of honour and responsibility can be more 
liberally given to young folk. Inspiring books can be 
placed in their homes. Social occasions with clean and 
happy games are always enjoyable. Codperative proj- 
ects in making others happy, in bringing good cheer to 
the aged or sick, in carrying on a rural Sunday school, 
or managing a play center, are other valuable ways of 
sharing the larger fellowship. Young people’s societies 
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can be of service to the pastor, and can minister in 
many ways to the community, promoting good-will in 
the church and home, increasing the happiness of little 
children through reading to and playing with them, 
and becoming first-aid servants to the home and to the 
needy. At the same time, the young people need to 
assume a definite moral and financial obligation as 
individual church members. 

The Christian Church must also undertake to better 
prepare prospective members for Christian living. As 
yet the majority of our people do not fully realize the 
challenge of the Christian life. Church membership is 
a cheap matter. Just any one may belong and we 
make no serious efforts to train our people. It is 
earnestly urged, therefore, that every church carry on 
consecutive and systematic classes for serious study of 
the meaning of the Christian life and what may reason- 
ably be required of Christian people. Prayer meetings 
may be utilized for this project. Classes in Sunday 
school, and even community groups, may gather for 
the purpose of discovering the real meaning of the 
Christian life. 

The educational program of the Church must in- 
clude a fearless study of social problems. Due to the 
failure of materialism, the evils of the profit motive in 
business, and the prevalence of graft and covetousness 
in politics, rural people are unusually eager for guid- 
ance. If we fail to answer this urge there is no assur- 
ance about the future. We earnestly urge, therefore, 
intelligent consideration of such books as “‘ Christianity 
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and the Social Crisis” by Walter Rauschenbusch; 
“Which Way Religion” by Harry F. Ward and 
“Christianity and Social Science ” by Charles A. EIl- 
wood. 


4. THE CHURCH A FELLOWSHIP IN CREATING A CHRIST- 
LIKE WORLD. 


Our task is world-wide. Of course, by making pos- 
sible a higher rural life in our own locality we are 
contributing to the making of a Christ-like world, but 
our obligations and privileges within the four-fold 
fellowship extend far beyond the borders of our own 
community or nation. They know neither East nor 
West. The entire world is our field. 

The country church has played an honourable part 
in this fourth fellowship. Its sons and daughters are 
missionaries in every clime and country. Proportion- 
ately, the country church shares more generously her 
youth and money with all the world than any other 
organization. Each year thousands leave rural dis- 
tricts to seek their fortunes in cities and countries 
far away from home. Many of them become leaders 
in business, industry, politics, professional life, the 
ministry, and statesmanship. Like the Mississippi 
River, which has its source in the obscure waters of 
Ithasca Park, but gradually broadens into a mighty 
stream bringing blessing and abundance to the Central 
and Southern states, so the country church and its con- 
tributions, unknown and unsung, send forth from vil- 
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lages and countryside a perennial stream of new vital- 
ity and strength to the cities. 

The new day, however, is crystallizing some definite 
ideals and convictions among men. These ideals and 
convictions have a Christian rootage. The spirit of 
Christ is about to leaven the lump of civilization. 
World peace is no longer a vague dream. It is a part 
of our legalized international relationships; it is more 
than a hope in the hearts of millions; it is a conviction 
with a tremendous sentiment back of it. Social equal- 
ities, educational opportunities for all races and groups, 
equal opportunities for rural and urban children, indus- 
trial justice, racial good-will, the inherent worth of 
every human soul and the sacred right of all to expect 
due consideration from all, regardless of race or nation- 
ality, these and many more, are ideals and beliefs 
which are rising upon the horizon of the new day. 

This fellowship in making the world Christ-like 
embraces all human relationships, politically, socially, 
industrially, racially and morally. In this fellowship, 
the country church must have a telling share. It is 
not enough to sing in snug complacency the glorious 
hymns about brotherhood. We must do something 
definite and make brotherhood a reality. It is well, of 
course, to remember the Father-love of God, but we are 
co-workers with Him in enabling others to recognize 
this Universal Affection. There is much inspiration 
and blessing in prayer. We need to cultivate it and 
encourage it, but our prayer life must not end there. 
Thousands are praying for the blessings we already 
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possess,—Christian homes, better schools, more of life, 
—and beneath their seeking is a longing for the satis- 
faction we have discovered in Jesus Christ. Our 
worship is never complete unless we enable others to 
share our privileges. We must not rest in ease until 
nations and people everywhere are living as richly and 
peacefully as we do. 

But what can the country church do about all of 
these things? The first is to create sentiment in favour 
of peace, law-enforcement, and loyalty to American 
ideals as incorporated in the Constitution. The whole 
question of temperance needs, once more, serious study 
and application. Prohibitory laws, alone, are partially 
ineffective. There must be an inner will and desire to 
live the good life. Just as we cannot trust the Kellogg 
Peace Pact to settle amicably questions of international 
wars without adequate public sentiment to support it, 
so we must not allow law-enforcement to rest upon the 
law itself. The rural church and rural people have 
proved their wisdom and moral ruggedness in the past. 
The time has come when the Church and its allied 
organizations must create public opinions and convic- 
tions on questions of national and international matters. 

One method through which this can be accomplished 
is by the liberal use of discussion groups. The Federal 
Council of Churches *” has abundant material avail- 
able. Of special value is a compendium on “ The 
Words of Christ Commonly Quoted For or Against 


27 The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 
22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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War,” printed in 1928. We speak especially of this 
leaflet because it offers nothing more than the texts 
and leaves the discussion group free to decide upon the 
matter of what Christ really taught. George H. Doran 
Company has a helpful pamphlet by Kirby Page and 
Sherwood Eddy on “ The Abolition of War.” ** The 
Fellowship of Reconciliation has abundant material for 
suitable use in discussion classes.” 

Many of our missionary reading books during the 
past years have faced the race question. Plays and 
pageants are also available. Leaflets for discussion 
groups may be secured from denominational publish- 
ing houses and other sources.*° 

Social problems, family problems, sex relationships, 
preparation for marriage, etc., are themes which the 
country church will do well to face open-mindedly and 
fearlessly.** But it is erroneous to suppose that these 
questions should be limited to adults. Race relation- 
ships, for example, are more effectively taught to chil- 
dren and young people than to any other ages. It is 
possible that all this and even missionary studies had 
better be an integral part of the program of the church, 
rather than some spasmodic efforts introduced on 
special occasions. We cannot expect lasting results 
unless these stirring themes are with us constantly in 


28 The Fellowship of Reconciliation, 396 Broadway, New York, 
Ney 


29 The discussion method is helpfully considered in a leaflet by 
Erwin L. Shaver, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 

30 Consult the carefully selected Bibliography, which will give 
names of books and publishers as well as suggestive titles. 

31 A choice list of publications is included in the Bibliography. 
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class room, pulpit, discussion groups, young people’s 
gatherings and adult Bible classes. 

Worship services may frequently center on themes 
like World Friendship, Peace, Good-will to All Races, 
Missionary themes and social problems. Innumerable 
pageants and plays are available for such purposes.*? 
Tableaux preach telling messages; poems and readings 
by youth and children effectually convey truths long 
sermons may fail to carry over. The point is, choose 
definite world ideals for the local church, create a pro- 
gram that will stimulate the realization of objectives, 
use reading matter, worship services, plays and pag- 
eants to emphasize the same truth, over and over again. 
The important matter to remember, here as elsewhere, 
is that it is better to select a few objectives, or single 
objectives for a period of time, and bring to bear from 
every angle whatever influences are necessary to com- 
plete or accomplish these ends. 

The alert pastor and country church will keep in 
close touch with world events, denominational progress 
and other matters of public interest and will solicit, 
again and again, from various sources, aids and helps, 
such as books, speakers, stereopticon pictures, litera- 
ture, missionaries, and national workers. And of 
course, preaching has a large part in every phase of 
this program. As never before, the country minister 
is in a position to lead and to inspire rural people. 
But our preaching must wrestle with life problems— 


82 Again we refer to the mimeographed list of plays and pageants 
by Professor E. M. Baxter, Hartford School of Religious Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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not theoretical speculations. Rural people wi// respond 
to this. 

Then, of course, the rural church has missionary 
obligations. One of the major denominations has 
awarded to each rural church fulfilling its annual mis- 
sionary quota a gold-seal certificate of honour. It has 
been a constant inspiration to the writer to see these 
honour-certificates in the country churches all over the 
land. Large and small, near and far, these missionary 
churches uphold the far flung battle-line of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Denominations will have to share, more liberally in 
the days to come, returned missionary speakers with 
these country churches. To be sure, their giving is 
often small. Nevertheless, the inspiration and under- 
standing our missionaries can create in rural areas, 
through personal visitations to these fields, is beyond 
monetary consideration. Mission societies and women’s 
organizations have for years kept aflame the zeal for 
missions. Our next task is to capture the interests of 
men in this world-wide fellowship of Christian forces. 
The work of our missionary workers is sufficient to 
challenge all of us, but more specific efforts to enlist 
the men are in order. Our conviction is that, when 
men become sufficiently informed, they also become 
hearty promoters of challenging missionary projects. 
The country church must keep alive our missionary 
Zeal: | 


88 Jt is worthy of notice that 4,190 Town and Country Churches 
within the Northern Baptist Convention contributed no less than 
$880,000 to missionary projects in the year 1928-29. 
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Here again more than occasional efforts and sermons 
are necessary. Missionary stories, told as a part of 
the lesson study in the Sunday school; pageants and 
plays with vivid missionary messages; literature and 
books for all ages distributed by some committee or 
responsible person in each church; discussion classes 
where all questions as to the worth of missionary in- 
vestments may be frankly considered; missionary 
study classes; reading circles and definite projects in 
world friendships are to be heartily commended. 

Then there is no reason why the country church 
should not create, through its four-fold fellowship, 
pride in the local community, its homes, its people, 
and its churches. So many country communities would 
require only a little attention by interested citizens to 
make them attractive and inviting. Civic pride, interest 
in clean politics, certainly lie within the interests of 
religion. 

So many of our rural communities are frequently 
divided by traditional animosities and feuds; hence, 
church codperation is difficult and a large number of 
churches are sorely divided within themselves and 
troubled by the difficulties of controversies. Surely all 
of this should challenge the church and the minister 
to preach and practice a spirit of codperation and to 
create through discussion groups, study classes, mis- 
sionary societies, and young people’s groups, a desire 
for closer fellowship and a better appreciation of one 
another. These are needed Christian ideals and are 
worthy any preacher’s attention. 
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One of the blots upon present day rural religion is 
the competitive element which often mars the spirit of 
small congregations. We know positively that it re- 
quires approximately one thousand people to support a 
single, going Protestant church. There are a few excep- 
tions of course. But, when rural villages of from one 
hundred fifty to five hundred people have as many as 
five to ten churches, each struggling against insur- 
mountable obstacles and often bent upon perpetuating 
its particular brand of faith and practice, we must real- 
ize that this cannot be a blessing to the local commu- 
nity or to the Church at large. 

Intelligent people everywhere are seriously question- 
ing this policy and refuse to support churches founded 
upon some narrow and traditional view of religion. 
No greater service can be rendered than that of cou- 
rageously facing this problem and devoting serious 
consideration to a possible solution. When sufficient © 
sentiment has been created within the church, we shall 
be forced to place service above organization, people 
above churches, and the welfare of the community 
above the perpetuation of creeds. 

But there is no royal road to success in this matter. 
Our plea is that we dare to face it open-mindedly and 
with willingness to accept sensible solutions. This is 
not saying that the community church idea, or the 
larger parish plan, or the federation of churches will 
solve this knotty problem. Each community must be 
trained to meet its peculiar situation and given free- 
dom to determine its own course. There are commu- 
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nities where the federation plan will work and does 
work. There are towns where community churches are 
functioning to the satisfaction of all concerned. No 
single rule can be applied to all. Wherever the problem 
exists, our duty is to face it boldly and fearlessly. 

A divided Christianity cannot create a united broth- 
erhood. Either we are brothers or we are not—and 
only by patient teaching, guidance, and preaching will 
the deeper truths of the brotherhood of man finally 
prevail. The country church faces enormous tasks but 
we rejoice that it is so. It is both an honour and a 
privilege to be a leader within its ranks. 

The program suggestions in this chapter are suffi- 
cient to indicate that there is a big enough undertaking 
before us. When rural leaders realize that religion 
must be concerned in all the affairs of life, transform- 
ing them, creating higher motives, ideals, and aspira- 
tions through worship, Christian education, service, and 
application of the spirit of Christ to all the world 
problems—then we shall begin to build church pro- 
grams with vitality and life and moral power in them. 
But, never is merely keeping busy to become a substi- 
tute for real action. We must have clear-cut objectives 
and aims, though our methods and means of arriving 
may differ according to our resources and needs. 
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THE NEW DAY AND RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS 


DECADE ago it seemed inevitable that rural 
A churches were destined to defeat and extinc- 

tion. Protestantism had closed 30,000 town 
and country churches since 1900. A trail of abandoned 
church buildings stretched across the continent. These 
barren, unpainted, and slowly decaying edifices were a 
mute but effective testimony of our retreat. At least 
one major denomination reported that one of its coun- 
try churches ceased to function every week of the year, 
while there were losses of hundreds of churches in 
Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, and Illinois. 

In 1920, it was reported that there were a total of 
101,000 town and country churches in the United 
States. Of these, no less than 65,000 were estimated to 
have a diminishing membership, decreasing influence, 
and to be ineffective. In some states, like Minnesota, 
surveys showed pastorates to average less than two and 
one-half years. Part time preaching, non-resident 
leaders, poor salaries, and inadequate equipment con- 
tributed to make conditions well-nigh hopeless. Thus, 
65,000 town and country preachers had an average 
annual income of only $1,029, while, of course, thou- 
sands fell far below that mark. 

Meanwhile progressive movements in rural life and 
all the changes indicated in Chapter I tended to 
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increase the problems of the rural church. As never 
before, conditions demanded resolute leadership, a 
courageous facing of facts, an intelligent approach to 
the problems of the country church, and a life centered 
and life embracing program. In a word, the first two 
decades of the twentieth century conspired to test the 
rural church as it had never been tested, while, at the 
same time, the church found itself in the hands of 
circumstances almost insurmountable. 

Happily, much of this dark picture is dissolving. 
Just as many causes threatened to inundate these 
religious organizations and, for a time, caused many 
leaders to become cynical and despairing, so now count- 
less agencies and arising conditions are creating a new 
morale and a deeper appreciation of rural life. 


1. INCREASING APPRECIATION OF RURAL LIFE. 


There is, at the present writing, a marked interest in 
rural life. It is quite fashionable to “ discuss ” rural 
problems and the day is not far distant when it will be 
decidedly honourable to be known as a “ country pas- 
tor.” Everywhere are signs of a new day and chief 
among these is that the public in general and country 
leaders and workers specifically are gaining a new 
appreciation of the potential values in rural life. 

Many causes are producing this favourable change. 
Prior to 1920, only a few heroic rural leaders like 
Warren H. Wilson, Kenyon L. Butterfield, Charles J. 
Galpin, Malcolm Dana, Kenneth McArthur, and 
others, devoted themselves with untiring energy to the 
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betterment of rural life. They sought by every means 
possible, the written and spoken word, example and 
personal investigations, to cultivate an intelligent un- 
derstanding of our problems. It may be that much of 
the present interest is directly traceable to the ceaseless 
labours of these men. 

In 1908, President Roosevelt, a lover of rural people 
and keenly conscious of the appalling needs in country 
life, gathered a group of responsible people whose first 
task was to study the needs of American rural life. 
This Committee gave its report in January, 1909. As 
a result of this, there came into being the same year 
the American Country Life Association * which since 
that time has, more than any other agency, called the 
public’s attention to inherent values in rural life. 

The purpose of this Association is stated as follows: 


“1. To promote discussion of problems and 
objectives in country life and facilitate the means 
of their solution and attainment. 

2. To further the efforts and increase the 
efficiency of persons and agencies engaged in this 
field. 

3. To disseminate information calculated to 
promote a better understanding of country life. 

4. To aid in rural improvement.” 


Through its official organ, Rural America, and an- 
nual conferences, the American Country Life Associa- 
1The American Country Life Association, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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tion is rendering inestimable service to the cause of 
rural betterment.* At Madison, Wisconsin, where the 
1930 conference was held, 3,000 registered delegates, 
representing colleges, institutions of social service, 
churches, denominations and codperative agencies, 
spent an entire week in considering rural standards of 
living.’ And through it all sounded a clear-cut ethical 
and religious note voiced by such able leaders in rural 
life as Frank O. Lowden, former Governor of Illinois, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, Arthur 
M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, Carl C. Taylor, of 
the North Carolina State College, George (“ A. E.’’) 
Russell, celebrated Irish poet and friend of rural peo- 
ple, and many others prominent in rural affairs. 

One of the most encouraging signs at this conference 
was the increasing sympathetic understanding of the 
rural church, its problem and place in our social order. 
It is a noteworthy fact that practically every rural 
sociologist and economist, even when not directly as- 
sociated with the country church, recognizes the social 
contribution possible through the church. 

Student conferences with similar purposes are gain- 
ing increasing momentum. Thus, eighty-eight dele- 
gates, representing nineteen colleges and universities, 
gathered at Kalamazoo, Michigan, March 6-7, 1931, 
to stimulate a greater concern in rural welfare, espe- 


2 Rural America, Benson Y. Landis, Editor, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York, N. Y., should be in every pastor’s home and in the mail 
of all rural leaders. 

3 See “Conference Number” of Rural America, November, 1930, 
Vol. VIII, No. 9. 
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cially as it relates itself to young people and future 
rural leadership.* 

In addition, mention must be made of one of the 
most momentous religious gatherings “since the Jeru- 
salem Conference.” ° We refer to the Home Missions 
Congress held at Washington, D. C., in December, 
1930. No reader of the “ Reports of Commissions and 
Addresses and Findings ” can fail to recognize that a 
new approach to the entire home mission task is being 
evolved.° This report has been read by thousands of 
thinking people. A liberal section (pages 79 ff.) is 
devoted to the consideration of specific rural problems. 
There is a courageous attempt to state definite work- 
ing principles applicable to rural fields. When one 
considers that this report is the findings of representa- 
tive denominational leaders and social workers, there 
is every reason to be hopeful. 

The observance of Rural Life Sunday, the fifth 
Sunday after Easter, is another means of emanating 
interest in country churches and rural people. The 
Home Missions Council has, for three years, prepared 
a very helpful leaflet suggesting to pastors and people 
practical ways of observing this day.” In 1930, several 
governors issued special proclamations and an increas- 
ing number of localities gave the occasion special 
recognition. Thus, the Home Missions Council dis- 


4 Reported by E. L. Kirkpatrick, in Rural America, April, 1931. 

5 Quoting Dr. John R. Mott. 

6 This Report is available from the office of the Home Missions 
Council, 105 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

7 Available from the office of the Home Missions Council. 
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tributed, in 1931, nearly 15,000 Rural Life Sunday 
programs which undoubtedly gave added impetus to 
furthering the welfare of rural communities. Denomi- 
national papers and farm journals carried also due 
announcements of this event. 

The University of Virginia, at its annual “ Institute 
of Public Affairs,” is giving the country church an 
honourable consideration. Edited by Dr. Henry W. 
McLaughlin, Director of Town and Country Work for 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, a help- 
ful publication of all addresses was issued in 1930.° 

The Federal Council of Churches, through its staff 
and Bulletin is also aiding in enlightening the 
American people concerning the country church. In 
recent issues the Bulletin has carried valuable 
articles and contributions by rural leaders.? This is 
true also of other religious papers. Thus, publications 
like the Christian Herald, the Baptist and many 
others, are repeatedly considering the problems of 
the country church and community. All of this, 
though seemingly fragmentary, has its place and value 
in fostering a better understanding of rural problems. 

Then federal agencies are rendering inestimable 
service to rural people. In the year 1918, no less than 
thirteen million bulletins on various phases of rural 
life were issued. Home economics, farm problems, 
cooperation, marketing, hygiene, rural high schools, 


8 The Country Church and Public Affairs, The Macmillan Company, 
1930. 
® Federal Council Bulletin for January, February and March, 1931. 
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public health, the rural’ public school, its curriculum 
and problems, in fact every conceivable phase of coun- 
try life received consideration. There are available 
‘““Home Reading Courses’ prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Interior, Bureau of Education; bulletins on 
“The Country Church and Codperative Extension 
Work,” schoolhouses, equipment, transportation, etc., 
all of which have a wide reading.”° 

It would be an easy matter to list a number of 
agencies which issue, from time to time, special read- 
ing lists for country preachers and specialists. A few 
will suffice. In New England, the General Theological 
Library has rendered this service for many years.** 
Rural Life, the publication of the American Coun- 
try Life Association, publishes in each issue brief re- 
views of the most valuable recent contributions to rural 
literature. Every prominent farm journal prints book 
reviews. Through a multiplicity of channels flows in- 
telligent information. 

All of our agricultural colleges and state universities 
offer liberal courses in many phases of rural life. In 
some cases this is true of religious schools. Thus, the 
Garrett Biblical Institute lists ten courses in sociology, 
eight in parish and community organizations and five 
electives in “‘Home Missions and Benevolent Enter- 
prises’ in addition to thorough training in survey 
work and the assembling of statistical data.” 


10 Write any of the Federal Departments. 
1153 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
12 Catalogue of Garrett Biblical Institute, 1931, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Few agencies are doing more to create a concern in 
rural churches and their relationship to life than the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research. For sev- 
eral years, under the direction of Edmund des. 
Brunner and Herbert N. Morse, a number of impor- 
tant surveys have been completed and published. In 
1929, studies of religious conditions in New Hampshire 
and, in 1930, of Maine were concluded. This pro- 
gram of surveying is a part of a five-year plan which 
looks forward to a complete analysis of rural churches 
and fields in all states. Several projects are now in 
process of completion. As these surveys are published 
and freely distributed, the assembled facts exert a 
potent influence in meeting our problems.” 

Three recent studies are having a far-reaching influ- 
ence, one by Dr. Brunner, “Industrial Village 
Churches,” ** ‘The United States Looks at Its 
Churches ” by Dr. C. Luther Fry,*® and “ Immigrant 
Farmers and Their Children,’ by Edmund des. 
Brunner.*® 

The Northern Baptist Convention, through the 
Home Mission Society, has completed surveys of sev- 
eral midwestern and Eastern states, the findings of 
which have been widely discussed and considered. 


13 The Every Community Survey of Maine is available through the 
Home Missions Council; as are similar studies. 

14 Industrial Village Churches, Edmund deS. Brunner, Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 

15 The United States Looks at Its Churches, C. Luther Fry, Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research, New York City. 

16 Immigrant Farmers and Their Children, Edmund deS. Brunner, 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1929. 
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Other denominations have undertaken similar projects, 
all with the inevitable result that we have more ac- 
curate knowledge of facts ready at hand and a re- 
sultant disposition to approach our problems in a more 
intelligent manner. 

Through innumerable conferences for rural pastors | 
and workers, we are gradually creating a new morale. 
Denominational gatherings are according the “ lowly ” 
country church increasing recognition. Summer 
schools for rural ministers are stimulating minds and 
hearts. All of which forebodes a better day and af- 
fords sufficient reason for new hope. ‘The country 
church is coming back and the first step has been made 
when Christian leaders and the public in general be- 
come better informed relative to the inherent values 
of rural life and the part the greater country church 
may have in the onward march of civilization. 


2. COOPERATION, THE NEW WATCHWORD. 


It was inevitable when rural people became co- 
operators in social, educational, and economic endeav- 
ours that the Church would feel the impact of this 
tendency. Here and there, strenuous opposition pre- 
vails but the number of codperating religious organiza- 
tions have multiplied rapidly and the new day has 
proved the wisdom of their judgment. Indeed, many 
churches and ministers have blazed the trail to co- 
operation in small communities against bitter criticism, 
religious prejudices, and narrow denominationalism. 

In former days many official representatives of the 
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Church felt that it was their duty to create another re- 
ligious organization in a community where a particu- 
lar congregation did not exist. Accordingly, thousands 
of competitive churches came into existence. When 
conditions changed and shifting populations removed 
multitudes from one center to another, or from the 
country to urban communities, and when disillu- 
sioned country towns became aware of the fact that 
they would never attain city proportions, these 
churches found it exceedingly difficult to exist. 

In order to maintain a number of churches, for the 
sake of annual reports and statistics, thousands of 
these struggling, ineffective and competitive congrega- 
tions had to rely upon financial support from their 
respective headquarters. Accordingly, every fifth rural 
church receives aid, irrespective of its service to the 
community, or value to the populace. Thus enormous 
sums are invested in feeble and unnecessary organiza- 
tions. 

To be sure, we are a long, long sea mile from solv- 
ing the problem thus created by earnest predecessors. 
Those who dare to pioneer and venture to erase this 
blot will undoubtedly be forced to accept the criticism 
of the thoughtless and prejudiced. But, the new day ~ 
is full of promise. Never have so many churches 
actually codperated, or so many agencies shown un- 
mistakable tendencies toward codperation, as at the 
present time. If it were possible to present herein an 
actual picture of conditions as they were prior to the 
World War and then compare facts as they exist in 
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1932, one would, undoubtedly, be overwhelmed by the 
signs of progress since that day. Briefly stated, the 
following pertinent facts must suffice. 

The writer is a member of the Town and Country 
Committee of the Home Missions Council. Upon this 
Committee are representatives from many denomina- 
tions. Not one advocates a policy of competition or 
unintelligent placing of new churches. All are com- 
mitted to observance of comity principles and to solve, 
if humanly possible, the problems in over-churched 
communities. There is not the slightest desire or de- 
sign to evade or to shrink from our responsibility there. 

Dean A. Z. Mann, of the Garrett Biblical Institute, 
in an analytical study of codperation problems, makes 
it clear that the center is now in the local community 
and in respective congregations. As far as national 
denominational leadership is concerned, the over- 
whelming majority are eager to cooperate. Dean 
Mann, after surveying past experiments in coopera- 
tion, concludes that “‘ It is much easier to secure action 
in terms of high sounding pronouncements than it is to 
secure activities expressed in whole-hearted cooperative 
enterprises.” *” 

In other words, the problem has shifted. Formerly 
leaders were unfavourable; now they codperate, while 
churches and local leadership often oppose. But the 
fact that denominational leaders as represented by 
National Directors of Town and Country Churches, 


17 Technique for the Adjustment of Conflict Among Town and 
Country Churches, A. Z. Mann, Garrett Biblical Institute, 1930. 
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and others, have come to a position of codperative 
planning and working with other agencies is a signif- 
icant advance. 

Elizabeth R. Hooker gives a hopeful portrayal of 
977 cooperating churches.** These are found in all 
sorts of communities and under all possible conditions. 
Twenty years ago, their number would not have ex- 
ceeded 100. This clearly indicates a trend which we 
must recognize. Observers, however, are pointing out 
that the mere unification of churches is not the whole 
problem. In many cases united churches are no more 
effective than the independent organizations. Some- 
times unification plans create unexpected problems and 
unhappy internal conditions in the church. 

The Larger Parish Plan, called a “ Religious Co- 
operative ” by Dr. Malcolm Dana, is one of the most 
encouraging solutions yet discovered. Dean Mann, in 
cooperation with Dr. Dana, has studied over eighty 
Larger Parishes. The results of this study (as yet not 
in print) indicate that there are as many varieties of 
Larger Parishes as there are varieties of conditions and 
fields. That is, the Larger Parish Plan is not a set, 
clearly defined method. It varies according to loca- 
tion, resources, leadership, and extent. But in all the 
one common principle is that of codperation. Perhaps 
the Larger Parish Plan can best be defined as an effort 
. to share codperatively with several churches and 
groups of people common problems, the necessity of 


18 United Churches, Elizabeth R. Hooker, George H. Doran Co, 
1926. 
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facing facts, creating a life-embracing program and a 
ministry to all ages, families and interests within a 
given area, guided by one, or more, specially trained 
leaders. Under such a scheme, there is, therefore, a 
pooling of resources, a united effort to face problems, 
financing the work codperatively and the sharing of 
available leadership. 

There are probably over one hundred such fields at 
the present time. In Maine we have several outstand- 
ing Larger Parishes manned by intelligent and efficient 
leaders. Here several churches, in one case as many as 
ten or more, undertook to create a program and min- 
istry to every family in an area covering sixty square 
miles. In some instances there is a common treasurer, 
with a central program committee, a staff of workers 
composed of minister, director of religious education, 
recreational and social worker, etc. In Michigan, 
where Baptists and Methodists are achieving unusual 
results in independent parishes, we have as many as 
fifteen churches combined into a cooperative Larger 

Parish. 

‘ Thus, the St. Joseph Valley Larger Parish combines 
fourteen churches and has a fully trained staff of five 
workers, including a parish director, Reverend R. W. 
Leisher. This parish has an interesting history. 
About ten churches within a radius of fifteen miles of 
the Town of Three Rivers were facing rapid extinc- 
tion. Some of them had already closed and others 
were having only part-time preaching. Only one 
church, at Three Rivers, could afford to pay a minister 
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$1,500.00 while some of the lesser congregations were 
unable to collect more than $300.00 per year. Sheer 
necessity, therefore, forced these churches to face com- 
mon problems and, after many obstacles were over- 
come, these churches agreed to call Mr. Leisher. 
Under his leadership, there followed the organiza- 
tion of the St. Joseph Valley Larger Parish which now 
embraces fourteen churches, has a staff of five workers 
and an annual budget approaching $10,000. This 
means that the smaller churches (as well as the larger 
ones) are receiving the ministerial service of specially 
trained leaders in recreation, music, evangelism, re- 
ligious education and pastoral care. Because of this 
plan, all the congregations are prospering, church 
schools are crowded, attendance records exceed any- 
thing previously known, and a varied program which 
seeks to minister to all the needs of life has been 
evolved through a central executive committee.” 
Other illustrations could, of course, be recorded. In 
the same state, Methodists have successfully organized 
Larger Parishes on a County basis. In New York, 
interdenominational parishes at Enfield, Groton, and 
elsewhere, are successfully meeting community prob- 
lems. Illinois has recently established several “ re- 
ligious codperatives.” One of the best known is the 
Okaw Valley Larger Parish. This parish, directed by 
Reverend A. C. Riley, is composed of five Baptist 
churches. In Indiana, where hundreds of churches 


19 This parish distributed over 60,000 pieces of religious literature 
during the summer of 1930. 
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cannot secure full-time pastoral service, the Larger 
Parish Plan will be tested in a recently established ex- 
perimental field in Perry County, to be directed by 
Reverend G. C. Mitchell of North Vernon. The 
Larger Parish Plan, therefore, combines diversity of 
ministry with codperativeness in service. 

Then we have numerous Larger Parishes where sev- 
eral churches combine under the leadership of one 
pastor. These churches codperate to serve every fam- 
ily, irrespective of creed, within a clearly defined area. 
In a sense every person within that area is a part of 
the church. Such a parish has been created at Maho- 
pac Falls, New York, Reverend J. C. Rawson, Di- 
rector, though in this case a single church has under- 
taken to extend its ministry to the entire community. 
This illustrates the wide variety of fields which may 
be promoted as Larger Parishes. 

The Larger Parish Plan appears the most hopeful 
method of religious codperation. It grants the finan- 
cially limited church an opportunity to share equally 
in a well-trained and able leadership. In Michigan, 
for example, all the churches near Centerville have 
the free and splendid service of an able director of 
music. Each church has its own trained choir; com- 
munity singing has been revived and private lessons 
are given without cost to church members and their 
families. This, of course, in addition to services ren- 
dered by other workers. 


Dr. Dana describes nine types of Larger Parishes 
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jn his pamphlet.”® In each type the aim has been to 
establish an adequate ministry to extensive areas and 
all the families within that area. By this method the 
unserved groups and peoples, found in every field, are 
being ministered to without stint or favour. Thus the 
Larger Parish Plan not alone proves that the spirit of 
cooperation is possible, but that, through codperation, 
many rural churches, unable to secure desirable leader- 
ship, may do so under the new system. In addition to 
affording full-time services of one or more pastors, the 
Larger Parish Plan leads into richer codperative ex- 
periences and the discovery of Christian values 
through the sharing of responsibility, opportunities, 
and leadership. 

But apart from this specific method of codperation, 
there are heartening indications everywhere that the 
old competitive system is passing. At Boulder City, 
Arizona, where the new Hoover Dam is to be con- 
structed, five Protestant denominational leaders and 
one Roman Catholic gathered to consider the planning 
of religious work among the citizens of this proposed 
city and voted to recommend that out of their respec- 
tive mission funds should be granted financial aid for 
the erection of a common house of worship, to be used 
by all participating organizations.” 

In 1922, the Christian forces of Idaho, following the 
example of Montana, made a sweeping survey of rural 

20 The Larger Parish, Malcolm Dana, Congregational Extension 
Boards, New York City, 1931. 


21 Reported in the Bulletin of the Federal Council of Churches, 
April issue, 1931. 
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communities.” The findings of this survey was the 
basis for creation of comity agreements and lessening 
of useless competition. Since that time, every partici- 
pating denomination has adhered to principles of co- 
operation and comity. Gradually certain communities 
and areas are allocated to whichever denomination has 
the preponderance of strength and resources. Unfor- 
tunately, the Church of the Latter Day Saints (Mor- 
mon) has not entered into this compact but proceeds its 
independent path and way. This is true, also, of cer- 
tain radical sects. But let it be said to the credit of the 
cooperating Christian forces that, as far as it has been 
possible and practical, comity practices have prevailed. 

Hundreds of rural churches, especially those located 
in country towns, are combining on various occasions 
for the purpose of service and worship. Thus com- 
munities and groups once widely separated by religious 
cleavages are being reunited. 

In the summer of 1930 were held twelve interde- 
nominational summer schools for the training of rural 
pastors. The fine spirit thus engendered carried far 
and wide into rural fields. These schools were pro- 
moted in the kindest codperative manner. In addition, 
the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
through its agencies, the county agent and literature, 
is whole-heartedly committed to a program of codpera- 
tion with the country church. This is clearly indicated 
in Circular Number 57, issued by this Department.” 


22 Idaho Survey available through Home Missions Council. 
23 The Rural Church and Co-operative Extension Work, Circular 
No. 57, United States Department of Agriculture, 1929. 
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_ All of this suggests that we are entering a new epoch. 
The findings of the Home Missions Congress are prob- 
ably a summation of the prevailing spirit and an index 
to the growing tendency to work together for the com- 
mon welfare of communities rather than denomina- 
tions, people rather than churches, and human better- 
ment rather than institutions. When we contemplate 
the fact that most of this progress has been achieved 
within the past decade even the least sanguine have 
reason to rejoice. 


3. PROGRESS IN LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT. 


The new day calls, of course, for a higher grade of 
leadership. Even a superficial examination of the pre- 
ceding discussion will convince the reader how enor- 
mous and complex is the task of rightly managing the 
country church. 

A few years ago only a few prophetic souls recog- 
nized this. Many ambitious and successful country 
_ pastors were drafted by city organizations and assured 
that urban communities offered “larger fields of ser- 
vice.” Indeed it was a part of our denominational 
propaganda to induce in promising rural pastors antici- 
pations of possible calls to city pulpits. An urban 
parish was held as the reward for meritorious service. 
Higher salaries and modern living conditions thus at- 
tracted many while others were lured by the possibili- 
ties of larger congregations and organizations. 

In due. time the service motive and the spirit of 
sacrificial devotion to a cause and people and the ten- 
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dency to respond to urgent and appalling needs in rural 
communities were all submerged in a pursuit of ma- 
terial rewards and public approval. The ministry be- 
came a career and a profession with an ever lessening 
sense of duty, religious urgency and devotion to hu- 
manitarian attainments. Bishoprics and lucrative pul- 
pits supplied the motive for service and few had any 
difficulty discerning the “leading of the Holy Spirit ” 
or a “ divine call”? when such an opportunity included 
added social prestige, material security, and comforts 
of life! Changing and difficult rural fields were ig- 
nored. A few heroic souls, thank God, recognized, in 
the plight of our smaller churches and the heart- 
searching needs in obscure communities, a genuine 
reason for remaining pastors of country churches. 
These were the truly “ great.” 

Then, of course, it became the custom to judge the 
success of a religious leader, not by his moral achieve- 
ments, or service to humble folk rendered in an un- 
ostentatious manner, but by a flourishing show of 
measurable results. ‘They were considered “ leaders ” 
within the denomination and called ‘‘ important ” pas- 
tors and “ great ” preachers who, by a conspiration of 
circumstances, succeeded in entering favoured pulpits 
and promoted a vast number of organizations. This 
has been one of the most tragic errors of Protestant- 
ism. For by such modern standards, Jesus of Naza- 
reth would certainly not be found among the féted and 
honoured—just as He was not thus found in the days 
of His presence in Palestine. 
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The effect of such attitudes and standards of judging 
the worth of leaders could not avoid producing un- 
happy results. It was inevitable that even able rural 
pastors, men who were particularly adapted by dis- 
position, training, and experience for distinctive ser- 
vice in town and country fields should feel that the 
city, and the city alone, held for them the longed-for 
opportunities and rewards. Accordingly, a process of 
sifting began and, when carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, with féw rare exceptions, only those remained in 
rural fields who could not find shelter within the city 
churches. 

Much of this is changing. Indeed it must change if 
town and country churches are to prosper in this day 
and generation. Somehow, the service motive must be 
recaptured by Christian ministers. The spirit of 
heroic self-sacrifice, as truly romantic and urgent in 
the home land as the call to any foreign mission fields, 
must become, once more, part and parcel of every rural 
worker’s heart and soul. No one can read the tales of 
the old circuit riders and pioneer preachers through the 
West without being stirred by their complete devotion 
and abandonment to the cause of Christ. It was on 
the tracks of such spiritual adventures a thousand 
Christian churches arose in the new land. 

And now, here is the new day with its suffering, 
illiteracy, injustices, inequalities, depression and eco- 
nomic anxieties, with a rural population sorely dis- 
tracted and disillusioned—while Christian ministers 
deliberate whether or not they can “ afford” to accept 
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a call that offers only a modest salary! That is, when 
there is a call to daring moral adventure, many Chris- 
tian workers are placing material security above 
service. 

It is true that the average income of our 65,000 
country preachers, which is $1,029 per year, is hope- 
lessly inadequate. No one argues that it is possible to 
live respectably on such an income. But, on the other 
hand, many seniors in our seminaries have told the 
writer that they will not consider calls for any less 
than $3,000 per year! This spirit forebodes serious 
days for churches and ministers. If human needs are 
not to be the paramount consideration in a “call to 
service,” what is? 

Happily, our Larger Parish Plan is making possible 
considerable increase in the salaries of ministers. Co- 
operation in various forms is solving many financial 
problems. It is reported that several major denomi- 
nations have placed $2,000 and manse as the “ mini- 
mum salary ” for their clergy. In certain states, like 
New Jersey, ministerial incomes average $1,506 among 
town and country pastors. But, in Indiana, Iowa, 
Maine, and far western areas, hundreds of pastors are 
labouring for less than $1,000 a year. 

The salary question has such an important bearing 
upon the quality of leadership that we have given it 
considerable attention here. Until we can somehow 
provide “living wages” for our religious leadership, 
we are not likely to attract or retain qualified men. 
Two other solutions, however, are possible. Now that 
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we have come to recognize that it requires a population 
of 1,000 people to support a single successfully 
financed Protestant church, there is hope that denomi- 
nations will adjust their missionary investments ac- 
cordingly. Once this standard is applied in practice, 
the salary question will care for itself. On the other 
hand, as long as we insist upon maintaining eight, ten, 
or more churches in areas of 1,000 people, or less, we 
will have to accept the inevitable results. A thousand 
people cannot support ten religious organizations. 
Such religious taxation is neither Christian nor war- 
ranted. We must, accordingly, proceed to eliminate 
useless and costly competition if for no other reason 
than that it forces inhuman living conditions upon the 
ministry and unjustifiable religious dues upon the 
populace. | 

Another possible method of elevating the income of 
rural preachers would be by an equalization plan of all 
ministerial salaries. Is it really Christian that a large 
group of the clergy should receive incomes ranging 
from $5,000 up while many exist on a pittance of less 
than a fifth of that amount? Here then is a daring 
suggestion: Let the financially favoured ministers vol- 
untarily accept a wage tax, the percentage to increase 
in proportion to salaries, and the fund thus created be 
used to supplement the salaries of under-privileged 
country preachers! 

We cannot expect ready acceptance of this sugges- 
tion. It is much easier to proclaim social justice and 
industrial ideals to corporations and the business world 
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than to face honestly the task of granting fellow 
preachers a Christian living, when that grant involves 
personal sacrifices. Nevertheless, as “‘ impracticable ” 
as the suggestion may seem, it is worthy of considera- 
tion. 

When we turn to methods of preparation for town 
and country preachers, there is a decided upward 
trend. Five years ago, the writer made a survey of 
thirty-two seminaries in nine eastern states relative to 
the courses offered students who proposed to enter 
rural fields. Only two seminaries reported giving ade- 
quate courses. Twenty-two did not have the slightest 
consideration for the country church, though sixty-five 
per cent. of their graduates began their ministerial 
careers in rural fields! But we rejoice in reporting a 
revolutionary change. Through the Interseminary 
Commission, five New England seminaries and divinity 
schools have full-time professorships in rural work and 
offer splendid courses to prospective rural leaders. 
Auburn Theological Seminary has, for several years, 
devoted itself to rural interests and, in recent years, 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania, 
and The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Louisville, Kentucky, have added several courses for 
town and country preachers. Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute of Evanston, Illinois, under the able leadership of 
Dean A. Z. Mann, offers a score of courses for under- 
graduate and post-graduate work. 

During the summer of 1930, over 1,300 town and 
country ministers gathered in twenty-two standard 
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training schools. Ten of these were for negro pastors 
promoted by the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church, financed 
in part by the Julius Rosenwald Fund. These schools 
included courses in evangelism, preaching and pastoral 
activities, social service work, health and sanitation, 
industrial arts, and religious education. 

Ten of the schools for whites were held in state uni- 
versities or colleges and, therefore, made accessible to 
country pastors equipment, library facilities, and valu- 
able courses. This work is duly accredited and leads 
to academic degrees. A typical selection of subjects is 
listed in the recently issued Bulletin of Information 
by Drew University.** The list includes courses in the 
Bible, various phases of rural sociology, the program 
of the country church, the Larger Parish Plan, homi- 
letics, and religious education. 

Thus leadership already resident in the field has in- 
creasing opportunities to continue intellectual pursuits 
and become better acquainted with new methods and 
ideas. The Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopalian, 
Congregational, and Baptist Denominations encourage 
attendance at these summer schools by offering to each 
pastor-student a reasonable scholarship. The Home 
Missions Council has issued, from year to year, a 
booklet describing various training schools and their 
courses. 

In 1929, Malcolm Dana, Director of Town and 
Country Work for the Congregational Churches, di- 


24 Drew University, Bulletin of Information, Vol. XTX, No. 5. 
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rected a questionnaire to forty rural specialists, 
sociologists, and presidents of agricultural colleges. 
The object was to learn, at first hand, what, in the 
opinion of these leaders, should enter into the prepara- 
tion of rural ministers. The majority replied that they 
did not believe it was the task of the country minister 
to teach people how to farm or, in any sense, to be- 
come agricultural specialists. The group also agreed 
that the religious leader in a rural community should 
have a sufficient appreciation of the economic, social, 
and educational problems of rural people. This was 
considered essential to a minister. Accordingly, many 
yecommended that every country minister take, at 
least, summer ‘short courses” in several rural sub- 
jects, especially sociology and economics. One college 
president listed eleven courses he considered essential 
to a thorough understanding of rural life. Repeatedly, 
these writers contended that the rural pastor is wholly 
unaware of the changes, problems, motives, and atti- 
tudes of rural people and hence handicapped in his 
ministry. 

This indicates a serious concern in the rural church 
and an eagerness to have for this ancient institution 
well-trained leadership. Eventually, we believe all of 
our seminaries will have rural departments and 
proudly announce a curriculum more closely related to 
actual life in town and country areas. In the mean- 
time, we have every reason to rejoice. The last five 
years have witnessed unusual progress and the fruits 
of efforts to train men for rural service are already 
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beginning to become visible. Nearly all of our Larger 
Parishes are manned by men under forty, that is, re- 
cent college and seminary graduates. 

-Innumerable conferences and denominational “ as- 
semblies ” for country pastors are also stimulating in- 
terest. A few years ago, rural conferences were feebly 
promoted and poorly attended. Now there is a ready 
response everywhere. We are, decidedly, on the up- 
grade here also. 

Then increasing recognition is being accorded 
meritorious service in rural fields. The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society will award annually an 
honour certificate to rural pastors who have rendered 
distinguished service. This is a worthy plan. Many 
of our pastors have laboured unknown and unsung in 
exceedingly difficult fields, and consistently refused in- 
vitations to enter city charges. They have spent 
themselves with abandon and joy in living among rural 
people and it is honourable and just that in some way 
these heroes in the homeland should be granted ap- 
propriate recognition. Few of our colleges ever honour 
a rural pastor, but even that will change. Eventually, 
it will be a token of distinction, equal to any degree, 
to receive your mail at some Rural Free Delivery 
station. 

Finally, libraries and periodicals are doing much to 
enlighten people and pastors. Many books on the 
rural church are published each year. Text books in 
rural sociology are almost as numerous, though ten 
years ago only two or three were available. The new 
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day, therefore, while it has deepened the need and in- 
creased our problem, has also stimulated leadership 
training and created numerous facilities through which 
the progressive country pastor may keep in constant 
contact with the throbbing flow of life. As never be- 
fore, the rural leader who so desires may have, almost — 
for the asking, thorough training, abundant literature, 
and world-wide contacts. This is indeed gratifying. 


4. TOWARD INTELLIGENT ORGANIZATION. 


The new day with its manifold opportunities for 
service and far-reaching challenge is compelling the 
rural church to face the question of organization. In 
the days when a preaching program sufficed, the mat- 
ter of effectual organization was secondary. In fact, 
there was little to organize save the matter of financing 
“preaching.” Even this was accomplished without 
consistent efforts. Every member canvasses or annual 
budgets and pledges were unknown. 

During the past twenty years, large numbers of 
church organizations have come into existence. They 
range all the way from organized Bible classes to 
leagues, clubs, and societies for the little folk. In fact, 
a mania for organizing everything has resulted, in 
many cases, in a dangerous over-emphasis upon ma- 
chinery. At the present time, we are busily engaged in 
perpetuating innumerable organizations, for the sake 
of having certain names and labels. The energy con- 
sumed in maintaining this procession is leaving its im- 
pact upon people and pastors. 
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The rural church has, of course, escaped much of 
this, though we know of small churches with a mem- 
bership numbering less than 150 which have as many 
as twenty-five organizations. Several churches have 
three or more ladies’ organizations which minister to 
the same circle of women and at least one church, to 
our knowledge, has four organizations, all wearing dif- 
ferent labels, for intermediate boys. 

Many churches, on the other hand, have no organ- 
ized program whatsoever. Our real problem, there- 
fore, centers in the creation of adequate, yet not over- 
abundant, organization. 

Considerable progress in this direction can be re- 
corded. The Larger Parish Plan necessitates careful 
organization. Usually, this consists of a central board 
of managers, charged with the task of directing the 
general program of the entire parish. This board of 
managers is representative. Upon it are members of 
all participating churches. Here the problems of lead- 
ership, finances, equipment, codperative projects in- 
volving transportation, community projects, etc., are 
considered. In some cases, this board of managers is 
functioning exactly as a board of deacons would in a 
local church. 

Occasionally there is a Parish Program Committee 
or Council. This Committee is composed of the ablest 
leaders in the various churches. Their task may be 
outlined as follows: 


1. To possess factual knowledge of the entire 
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field. This is accomplished through surveys and 
studies of the Parish. 

2. To rightly interpret the needs of the com- 
munity. These needs are easily discoverable 
through careful surveys. 

3. To single out from the many apparent needs 
in the parish such tasks as specifically concern 
the church. This will include recreational and 
social needs, economic, educational, moral, health, 
public welfare projects, and matters intimately re- 
lated to the life of the church. 

4. To create, cooperatively, a church program 
that will answer these needs and seek to remedy 
existing conditions. 

5. To keep all the churches and the organiza- 
tions within in constant line, so that there is a 
concert of effort and similarity of aim running 
through the entire parish program. 

6. To suggest, from time to time, to individual 
churches and respective committees projects 
which specifically should concern their group; and 
to create parish projects in worship, service, 
recreation, religious education, and missionary 
activities which may best be carried out co- 
operatively. 


This is a large responsibility. Nevertheless, scores 
of Larger Parishes are seeking to accomplish these 
ends. While many obstacles arise and innumerable 
problems remain unsolved in these parishes, there is a 
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marked tendency to share the codperative task in a 
Larger Parish through some such central organization. 
This is progress. Thus we have anywhere from five 
to fourteen churches now combined into denomina- 
tional or interdenominational parishes, creating a 
parish program through a Parish Council. 

There are no hard and fast rules to guide these 
fields. Each parish has evolved organizations fitted to 
its needs. Most of these Councils began without any 
“by-laws ” or “regulations.” They were pragmatic 
and subsequent experiences modified or enlarged the 
duties of these organizations. Hence we cannot give 
any more definite or detailed rules. 

In ordinary rural fields where only a church or two 
are under the pastoral care of one leader, without any 
central organization, the procedure adopted by the 
Baptist Church at Mahopac Falls, New York, will 
prove of value. This church found within its fold 
numerous loosely organized units. There was no cen- 
tral board of managers nor council through which the 
program could be considered and related to other ac- 
tivities in the church. In order to overcome this, lead- 
ers were called to a meeting and considered the possi- 
bility of uniting and correlating various church 
activities. First the needs of the field were considered. 
Then the steps through which these needs could best 
be answered were discussed. As a result, three general 
committees were appointed (as against eleven for- 
merly) and these three were charged with the follow- 
ing duties: 
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A. Committee on Children’s Work. 


Requested to assume the responsibility of cre- 
ating an adequate program of religious education, 
including worship, church schools, week-day re- 
ligious education, vacation Bible schools, recre- 
ational functions and whatever else could minister 
to the needs of all the children up to and includ- 
ing intermediate ages. This committee was care- 
fully chosen by the people and was composed of 
the best available leaders in the church and 
community. 


B. Committee on Young People’s Work. 


This Committee was given identical responsi- 
bilities and chosen from such people as were espe- 
cially interested in and qualified for young peo- 
ple’s work. 


C. Committee on Adult Activities. 


Here again similar responsibilities were placed 
upon the Committee, though this Committee, in 
common with the Young People’s, had an even 
broader task, since it included charity, health, and 
service opportunities in the community. 


Each Committee chose a chairman who, with repre- 
sentatives from the Board of Deacons and the pastor, 


composed a Church Council, or Board of Managers. 


This Council considered the program of the church in 
its entirety and made accessible to all organizations in 
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the church information, facts and suggestions concern- 
ing all groups. It also considered unitedly various 
possibilities in the field. A survey of the community 
was proposed by this Council and the information 
thus gathered was shared among the leaders. ‘This 
Council serves also as a clearing house for ideas and 
suggestions which affect the entire program of the 
church. It also controls the matter of creating or 
eliminating organizations. Thus, it has been agreed 
that no more than one organization should be encour- 
aged for any age group and that there should be com- 
mon objectives and ideals running through every 
department. 

This will, in time, eliminate non-cooperative ten- 
dencies and create unity and loyalty. This we sorely 
need. Too many church organizations are chiefly con- 
cerned with their group and tend to discourage church 
loyalty and codperation. In many cases, young peo- 
ple’s organizations operate independently of the church, 
as do various ladies’ organizations, Bible classes, and 
even Sunday schools. 
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The plan adopted by Mahopac Falls may be pic- 
tured in a simple diagram as follows: 


CHURCH COUNCIL 


Composed of two Representatives from 
each Committee, Board of Deacons, 
Trustees, and Pastor. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEE ON 
CHILDREN’S YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
WORK ACTIVITIES 


Worship, Education Worship, Education 
Service Projects Service Projects 
Missions Missions 


Chairman Chairman 
Six Members Seven Members 


COMMITTEE ON 
ADULT SERVICE 


Worship, Education 
Service Projects 
Mission 


Chairman 
Eight Members 
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There is another phase of rural organization which is 
now seriously considered by those interested in rural 
life. Gradually we are coming to recognize the ne- 
cessity of organizing the entire community and so 
arranging the various organizations as to eliminate 
overlapping, conflicts, and competition. This plan of 
community organization has been presented in a recent 
issue of Rural Life by Professor Charles J. Galpin.*° 

From the foregoing pages it can be seen that, while 
much remains to be done, there are also reasons to feel 
encouraged. Our final plea is that the country church 
may answer the call of this new day and advance with 
courage and wisdom into the fields that lie “‘ white unto 
harvest.” Opportunities were never greater nor the 
challenge of the task more eloquent. 


25 Rural Life, May, 1931. Cf. also the report of the American 
Country Life Association Meeting at Ames, Iowa, 1929. 
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